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YW Hundreds of songs have been written for and about the state of 
Tennessee, and the general assembly has gone so far as to adopt three 
as the “official” tunes of the commonwealth. 


Most tuneful and better known is the first state song, “Tennessee,” 
sung when the state centennial was held in Nashville in 1897. The 
words were written by A. J. Holt, who put them to the music of the 
old hymn, “Beulah Land.” Few Tennesseans know any other state song. 
This song, however, has never been given the official cloak of dignity, 
although its popularity has not been abated by the three songs various 
legislatures have endowed with official dignity. 

In 1925 the legislature by resolution adopted “My Homeland Tennessee,” 
written by Roy Lamont Smith and Nell Grayson Taylor, as the “state 
song of Tennessee.” 

Disregarding the action of the 1925 assembly, the legislature in 
1931 adopted as “the state song of Tennessee” “My Tennessee,” written 
by Frances Hannah Tranum. Four years later in 1935, the legislature 
heard a song written by Willa Mae Waid, “When It’s Iris Time in 
Tennessee,’ and adopted it, but did not repeal the other two. 

The “song adoption” habit was stopped, however, by the 1937 legisla- 
ture which refused to take action in adopting a fourth song for the 
state, the song having been sung at a joint session of the senate and house. 
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Don’t miss this grand 
opportunity to save on 
your Spring Hostery Wardrobe... 
Semi-Annual Sale 
Merville Stockings 


Get set for Spring and save! Wear Merville stockings, ar 
you'll wear them always! The dull, clear texture flatters your 
egs ... it's tiny silk strands are specially twisted for strengt 
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Oriole (vivid copper}, Flicker (muted rosy copper), Bobwhit 

rkling rosy-brown), Falcon (soft pink-beige). 
No. 203 3-thread crepe / 79c pair 
No. 204 4-thread crepe ( "f e. 7 . 

uastner’s loveliest and largest 
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selling stocking 
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Sheer Illusion, 3-thread........ ( — : ‘ 
B A patented silk twist endows P 
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Merville Suedes, 4-thread, amazing durability coupled with charm- 
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Castner’S welcomes YOu... 


with a larger, newly decorated dress 
department where you'll find the smartest 
array of spring fashions 


young fashions 5 ah 
Sheers 


CHIFFONS BEMBERGS 
PURE DYE SILKS 
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and Invites You to Attend 
the Dance Given in Your Honor 


Plan Now 


to attend this dance and visit the store, every 
facility and convenience of our organization is 
at your disposal! 
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- you never thought of it this way, but isn’t the “Going-and-Coming” safety of Tennessee chil- 
dren really largely in the hands of you who buy the transportation equipment? To vou who realize this im- 
portant responsibilitvy. SUPERIOR has a significant message. 


School transportation safety begins with the body 
you select. Choose SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL Safe- 
ty School Bus Body and you give your children 
EVERY protective factor that engineers can devise: 
an ALL-STEEL, welded and riveted body of for- 
tress-strength; all-around safety glass; greatest visi- 
bility for driver; safety tread step; automatic warn- 
ing flashers; accident-proof windows. 


Because SUPERIORS are built in an efficient, 
straight-line, automotive production plant, you get 
ALL these SAFETY advantages at no premium 
cost—at a surprisingly low first cost! 

And with SUPERIOR you get more riding COM- 
FORT for the children and driver—more HEALTH- 


FUL ventilation and heating—more ECONOMICAL 
operation and maintenance—and a more ATTRAC. 
TIVE looking body. 


Each of the distributors below is qualified by long 
school-transportation 
experience to HELP 
you solve the problem 


Vanufactured by 
SUPERIOR BODY CO. 
Lima, Ohio. Pioneer 
Builders of ALL-STEEL 
Safety School Bus Bodies 


of safely and efficiently 
transporting vour dis- 









trict’s children. 


All you have to do is 
ask for full details and 


a demonstration. 
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Farina Jones, the typical “school marm” of 
yesteryear. 

Miss Farina’s dress and personal appearance were 
severely plain and uninviting. Her lips were un- 
touched by rouge or man; her cheeks were pale, as 
became one who shunned unwomanly contact with 
the great out-of-doors. No alluring curl or wisp 
of hair was allowed to escape from the neatly coiled 
knot on the top of her head. Her high-topped shoes 
and gingham dress were the ultimate in simplicity 
and modesty. 

In keeping with the dignity of her position, Miss 
Farina seldom smiled and always held herself aloof 
from worldly things. Professor of all knowledge, 
she held no brief for ideas which conflicted with 
hers. In disciplining her students, as in disciplining 
herself, she was stern and unyielding. 

Both during and after school hours Miss Farina 
lived in her classroom. She could discuss with 
equal authority Caesar’s conquest of Gaul, the prin- 
cipal parts of irregular verbs, and means of de- 
termining areas of geometric figures. No time had 
she for frivolous topics of the day. 

Her superiority in the field of teaching could not 
be questioned because she knew by heart every 
textbook she was teaching. 

If there be those who labor under the delusion 
that Miss Farina is typical of the “school marms” 
of today, we suggest that they visit the annual 
convention of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion in Nashville next week and feast their eyes on 
the Mary Smiths who now teach in Tennessee’s 
public schools. 

Mary Smith is pleasing to the eye. One does 
not regret that she has skilfully used a bit of lip- 
stick and a dash of rouge to enhance the natural 
beauty of her lips and cheeks. Nor does one care 
whether nature or the beautician are responsible 
for the alluring waves in her hair. From petite 
shoes to “Happy Hooligan” hat she is clad in latest 
style. 

Her general outlook is most refreshing. She is 
optimistic, tolerant, sympathetic and understand- 
ing. Her spontaneous smile and twinkling eyes 
bespeak a wholesome sense of humor. Her job 
she takes seriously; herself, not too seriously! Re- 
gardless of her age, she is young in spirit. 


[re TO THE MEMORY of all of us is Miss 
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Engage her in conversation and one will be 
amazed at her breadth of interests. She can discuss 
intelligently world affairs, latest plays, “best-seller” 
books, current sport events, social affairs, church 
activities, and local politics. 

Quiz her on her methods of teaching and her 
ready use of terminology common to progressive 
education will convince one that she “knows her 
business.” She refers as glibly to “motivation, 
correlation and integration,” as does the doctor to 
“appendectomy, tonsilectomy, and thoracostomy” 
(special thanks are due the State Department of 
Health for supplying these medical terms). 

Mary Smith is typical of the eight thousand 
“school marms” who will throng to the State Teach- 
ers Convention in Nashville on April 6, 7, and 8. 
Were there no attraction to the state convention 
other than the inspiration of being around the 
“likes of her,” the pleasure would more than justify 
the expense of attending. 


Convention Housing Facilities 
Since local hotels are inadequate to accommodate 
the huge crowd which will attend the convention, 
the Nashvile Chamber of Commerce has kindly 
reserved a number of attractive rooms, ranging in 
price from fifty cents to $1.50 per person, in private 
homes. We suggest that if you have not yet made 
your reservations you immediately write Mr. Mur- 
ray Hogan, Chairman, Convention Bureau, Cham- 

ber of Commerce, Nashville, Tennessee. 


All-State Music Festival 

Unique in this year’s annual convention will be 
the first All-State Music Festival which will be held 
in Ryman Auditorium on Friday evening, April 7, 
at 8:00 o’clock. Several hundred carefully selected 
students from junior and senior high school musi- 
cal organizations throughout the state will render 
a program of favorite orchestral and choral selec- 
tions, under the direction of two of the nation’s 
leading directors, Joseph A. Leeder and Eugene 
J. Weigel. 

The enthusiastic manner in which music teachers 
of the state are cooperating in this tremendous 
undertaking is only one evidence that a long- 
needed “Musical Renaissance” is under way in the 
public schools of Tennessee. 











Seventy-First General Assembly School Legislation 


Educational Appropriations 

HE TABLE BELOW com- 

pares the annual amount ap- 

propriated by the 1939 legis- 
lature with the funds actually 
received from the state for the year 
1938-39. 

The governor has assured us that 
funds provided for teachers’ salaries 
will not be impounded. 

Free Textbooks 

In addition to the above appropria- 
tions, a sum of $325,000 was appro- 
priated for the purpose of providing 
free textbooks for all children in the 
first. second, and third grades of all 
public schools in the state. The 
mechanics for the distribution of 
said textbooks is left to the discretion 
of the governor, the commissioner of 
education, and the president of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

All-Steel School Buses 

House Bill No. 159 makes it man- 
datory that all buses used in the con- 
veyance of elementary and high 
school pupils on and after July 1. 
1943, must be of all-steel construc- 
tion, conforming to specifications 
which are to be set up by the com- 
missioner of education and _ state 
board of education. This act is not 
applicable to routes transporting less 
than fifteen pupils and to counties 
which manufacture their own buses. 
The bill further provides that all 
drivers are required to stand a men- 
tal and physical examination. Pen- 
alty for violation of this law is a 
misdemeanor in office. 

Textbook Bills 

Senate Bill No. 127 repeals the act 

creating the 1937 textbook commis- 


Amount Appropriated Amount Approved 





LOUIS SCHUBERT 


Assistant Commissioner of Education 
Chairman, T. E. A. Legislative Committee 
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sion and House Bill No. 1187 pro- 
vides for the setting up of a state 
textbook authority, and describes the 
mechanics for adopting textbooks. 
The new textbook authority shall 
be composed of three members—the 
governor, the commissioner of edu- 
cation,.and a third member to be 
appointed by the governor within 
ninety days after the effective date of 
this act. The term of the person so 
appointed shall be for five years. The 
textbook authority shall have full 
power and authority to adopt such 
texts as may be deemed desirable by 
them for use in both the elementary 
and high schools of the state. The 
authority has the power to advertise 
for bids, make reasonable rules and 


Increase 


by Budget Director or 


Purpose Per Annum by 
1939 Legislature for 1938-39 Decrease 
A. Elementary Schools $7,000,000 $6,709,375 $ 290,625 
B. High Schools 950,000 707,375 242,625 
C. Higher Education— 
. University of Tennessee 750,000 645,000 105,000 
2. Teachers Colleges— 
S.T.C., Johnson City 100,000 92,000 8,000 
S.T.C., Murfreesboro 100,000 86,015 13,985 
S.T.C., Memphis 100,000 88,400 11,600 
T.P.I., Cookeville 100,000 80.500 19,500 
Agr. and Indus. Normal 190,000 80.000 20,000 
Austin Peay Normal- 50,000 40,000 10.000 
D. Alvin C. York Institute 15,000 11,500 3,500 
E. Other Services— 
1. School Libraries 60,000 71,250 —11,250 
2. Supervision s 50,000 43,000 7,000 
3. Consolidation : 10,000 
4. Transportation _ 325,000 337,500 —12,500 
Totals $9,700,000 $9,001,915 $ 698,085 
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regulations in connection therewith, 
and employ such aides and assistants 
in the examination of books as they 
may deem desirable. It further has 
the power to make contracts with 
publishers for such bids as are 
deemed fit and proper, not to exceed 
five years in duration. 

Senate Bill No. 542 repeals Chap- 
ter 303 of the Public Acts of 1937 
which provided a special privilege 
tax for advertising agents who may 
use advertising space on certain free 
sanitary covers to be furnished and 
used on textbooks of the public 
schools of the state. (This act has 
not been operative. ) 


Austin Peay Normal School 

Senate Bill No. 624 authorizes the 
state board of education to prescribe 
curricula for a third year of senior 
college work at Austin Peay Normal 
School, to become effective on or 
after March 20, 1939. The curricula 
of the Austin Peay Normal School 
beyond the third year of college work 
shall not be prescribed before March 
1, 1941. 

School Bands 

House Bill No. 657 provides that 
it shall be unlawful for any band or 
orchestra of any public school, col- 
lege, university, department, division, 
or institution, supported in whole or 
in part by monies raised from state, 
county, or municipal taxes, to play 
or to be compelled to play, or to be 
ordered, authorized, or permitted to 
render any services as musicians of 
such bands or orchestras at any time 
or place other than as part of and 
in connection with any function in 
which such school, college, univer- 
sity, department, division, or insti- 
tution officially participates, or as a 
part of a patriotic, or religious, or 
cultural musical function, or official 
affairs of the state, counties or mu- 
nicipalities, where no admission price 
is charged, or in counties where there 
are no professional bands, or any 
such musical function sponsored, 
promoted, or directed by the state or 
any county or municipality, or any 
department, division, or branch 
thereof, or which is sponsored, pro- 
moted, or directed by any nonprofit 
organization, for public benefit or 
interest, and not for profit. The in- 
tent and purpose of this act, as an 

(Continued on page thirteen) 
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FUNCTIONAL LITERATURE 


Integrating with Social Science 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Chewing gum is an aid to 
clear thinking The bit of energy-giving sweetness 


in a delicious, refreshing stick of gum and the chewing which 
speeds up circulation in the head help you continue to be mentally 





alert. See for yourself and let the young people you are responsible 
for prove this to their own helpful satisfaction. There’s a reason, a 
time and a place for Chewing Gum . . . University Research is 
the basis of our advertising. 4 
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FACTORS WHICH LEAD TO GOOD TEETH ARE: (1) Proper Nutrition, (2) Personal Care (Chewing 
gum helps brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily). 
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SAFE LIVING... 


IS A CHILD’S FIRST RIGHT IN A CIVILIZED COMMUNITY 
IS THIS RIGHT ASSURED Every Child IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


The Road te Safety 


A well-organized program of safety education for the elementary school years, pre- 
pared by specialists in school administration and safety education. 





Eight books designated by letters to indicate sequence provide delightful content 
for children of all ages, interests, and abilities. 


A. AWAY WE GO E. HERE AND THERE 

B. HAPPY TIMES F. AROUND THE YEAR 
Cc. IN STORM AND SUNSHINE G. ON LAND AND WATER 
D. IN TOWN AND COUNTRY H. WHO TRAVELS THERE 


The carefully controlled vocabulary insures ease in reading. The artistic illustra- 
tions are specially designed to convey clear concepts of essential safety teachings 
so that pupils of the lowest reading ability are insured an adequate understanding 


of the safety content. 





Each book of the series emphasizes the eight main phases of safety education: 
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Home Safety Winter Safety 

Street Safety Vacation Safety 

School Safety Fire Prevention ‘ 

Out-of-Doors Safety First Aid t 

I 

Habits and attitudes, traits of character and citizenship are emphasized in ways 

that make for safe and happy living. V 

te 

Delightful stories from the best juvenile authors grip pupils’ interest. Significant a 

information correlates safety with the health program and social studies. it 

Si 

cl 

The Road ta § ; 
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SAVES LIVES al 

la 

On the Tennessee Approved Supplementary “ 

Reader Library List . 
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Safety Education—Need for Planned Activity 


«“ HE MOST dangerous envir- 
onment the human race has 
ever known.” That is what 

faces the modern child when he 
takes his first step. Dangers multi- 
ply as the little child’s new found 
power of locomotion carries him 
farther afield. Unlike a young 
animal the human child kas no in- 
stincts that will protect him from 
dangers. Consequently, he falls vic- 
tim to the dangers hidden all about 
him: in his home, on the street, at 
school and on the playground. There 
are potential accident hazards in 
every field of human activity and in 
every individual act. Disorder in 
the home, improper driving, the 
careless hunter, the unguarded ma- 
chine are but a few of the com- 
moner causes of the accidents which 
each year kill from seventy-five to 
eighty-six of every 100,000 people 
and injure 100 times as many. No 
occupation, no recreation, no avoca- 
tion is secure from the frequently 
disastrous consequences of unsafe 
practices. 

The accident situation presents a 
serious challenge to the school and 
the community. There is but one 
way to meet the challenge; through 
education. Safety education must 
be a vital part of general education. 
It must be positive and preventive 
and must build safe habits and atti- 
tudes in regard to the predictable 
hazards of modern life. The records 
of the National Safety Council re- 
veal that 16,200 children under fif- 
teen years of age were killed, and 
about 64,000 others were seriously 
injured during the year 1936. The 
significant fact for educators is the 
claim that ninety per cent of these 
accidents were preventable. In 
other words, accidents do not merely 
happen; they are caused. Accidents 
are preventable because they are 
largely the result of the human ele- 
ment. It is reasonable to assume 
that an adequate educational pro- 
gram during childhood will reduce 
the accident toll by at least fifty per 
cent. In some cities the accident 
fatality rate among children of school 
age has been reduced more than fifty 
per cent in the past ten years. That 
this saving of life and limb is pri- 
marily due to the incorporation of 
safety teaching in the school pro- 
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gram is proved by the fact that other 
age groups in these cities have ex- 
perienced no comparable reduction in 
the number of accidents over the 
same period of time. 

Safety instruction in the elemen- 
tary school has also affected the gen- 
eral well-being of children. A few 
years ago a special study of absence 
due to accidents was made in a num- 
ber of Texas schools, in some of 
which little safety education work 
had then been done. It was found 
that the average absence due to acci- 
dents per 1,000 children was about 
170 days during the year. In the 
schools reporting student accidents 
to the National Safety Council, 
schools in which safety education 
was begun several years ago, the 
average absence because of accidents 
was only fifty-eight days per 1,000 
pupils. 

An “incidental” safety program is 
the equivalent of none at all. Com- 
prehensive safety education does not 
happen by accident. The effective 
safety program is systematic, com- 
prehensive, and positive. While edu- 
cators debate the merits of an inci- 
dental versus a definite safety course, 
the children perish. A safety pro- 





gram must embrace something more 
than fine phrases in the form of 


major and minor objectives em- 
balmed on paper. Moreover, the 
child must have something more 


than his instinct of self-preservation 
in order to survive in an environ- 
ment that is becoming more speedy, 
complex, and confusing every day. 
The only hope for the child is a 
safety education program which will 
develop knowledge that will reveal 
the dangers, skills, habits, and atti- 
tudes that will enable him to avoid 
them; a program in which the child 
will assume increasingly the respon- 
sibility both for his own safety and 
for the safety of others. Skills de- 
pend upon habits; habits are the re- 
sult of the repetition of specific acts. 
Attitudes can be influenced and de- 
veloped constructively by effective 
teaching. In turn, attitudes play a 
vital part in the formation of ideals. 
Ideals become, in effect, rules of ac- 
tion. The combining of desirable 
habits with worthy ideals insures acts 
favorable to the safety of the indi- 
vidual and of society. 

To be functional, safety instruc- 
tion must be concerned with the for- 
mation of such habits, attitudes, and 
skills as will actually result in a de- 
crease in the number of accidents to 
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the memorization of slogans have 
little effect upon the formation of 
habits and attitudes. The teaching 
of safety must involve real-life situa- 
tions if it is to have practical results. 
The formation of habits implies ac- 
tivity — practice. Furthermore, the 
activity must afford the child satis- 
faction in order that he may develop 
the proper attitude toward safety. 
He must look upon safety not as a 
negative thing that takes something 
worth while out of his life, but as 
something that adds joy to living. 
Experience is the great teacher. 
However, it is axiomatic that no 
child can learn from direct experi- 
ence how to avoid all forms of fatal 
accidents. The best recourse for an 
experience program in safety educa- 
tion is by means of vicarious experi- 
ence. Such a program must afford 
the child opportunity to experience 
adventure, to meet difficulties and 
hazards, and to thrill with the suc- 
cess of others who acted skillfully 
and with heroism in difficult, but 
natural life situations. An effective 
program must be positive in its 
teachings. A negative and didactic 
program filled with don’ts will pro- 
duce negative results. Every life 
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must risk something to be worth 
while, and have some adventure to 
be interesting. If Columbus had not 
dared and challenged fear, America 
would still be the home of the Red 
Man. Great factories and sky- 
scrapers, railroads and airplanes, all 
represent the risk of fortune and 
often of life itself. On the other 
hand, the famous flight of Lindbergh 
and the renowned expedition of 
Admiral Byrd were not built upon 
mere recklessness. Both were care- 
fully planned. Every precaution 
that practiced skill and_ scientific 
knowledge could provide was taken 
to prevent failure and to insure suc- 
cess. Failure turns adventure sour. 
True adventure adds meaning to life, 
serves some worthy purpose, is well 
planned, avoids every danger pos- 
sible, and contains factors which give 
reasonable assurance of success. 
Constructive safety is not built 
upon fear. The fearful, timid child 
is often more in danger than the bold 
and reckless one. Adding more fears 
only increases the difficulty. The 
home too often relies upon fear as 
the sole preventive of danger. The 
constructive safety program builds 
confidence through a series of suc- 


cesses, challenges the child to be alert 
and brave, associates carelessness 
with stupidity and safety with in- 
telligence. The citizenship implica- 
tions of the teaching of safety should 
not be overlooked. The child is made 
conscious of his personal responsi- 
bility for safety, not only for himself 
but for others as well, and not only 
for the present but also for the 
future. He is led to see that safety 
is a cooperative enterprise. This 
feeling of responsibility on the part 
of the individual for the welfare of 
the members of the whole group 
clearly links safety education with 
the larger problem of training in 
citizenship. 

Accident statistics not only show 
that safety instruction in the ele- 
mentary school is essential but also 
indicate the content of such instruc- 
tion. Obviously the curriculum 
should cover the hazards which the 
child may logically be expected to 
face. Even a glance at the accident 
data shows us that safety instruction 
must be broad. It must cover nearly 
all of the activities in which the child 
engages. Children are injured while 
they are in school, on the playground, 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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A Challenge to the High School 


\ VERY RECENTLY a young 
man who had just graduated 
from college sat with me in 

front of my fireplace and expressed 
his innermost beliefs concerning so- 
cial organization. With eyes focused 
on a point within the flames he voiced 
his faith that democracy had failed 
and was about to be replaced by 
something akin to Nazi dictatorship. 
He had good reasons to offer for 
support of his faith. He was not 
the sort of fellow one would judge to 
have a closed mind. He could think 
clearly and gave the appearance of 
doing so habitually. 

What had led this intelligent young 
man to forsake our conventional 
American belief in the democratic 
way of life? Was it some freak of 
circumstance which influenced him 
alone, or was it an influence which 
will be felt by all young people be- 
fore long? 

If this young man were alone in 
his belief that democracy has failed, 
or is now failing, it would be inter- 
esting but unimportant. On the 
other hand, if this young man’s atti- 
tude is typical of even a minority of 
young people today, and I believe it 
is, there exists cause for investiga- 
tion. It is difficult to say which of 
the many possible influences directed 
at this young fellow’s growth are re- 
sponsible for his faith, or perhaps 
it is better called a lack of faith. A 
few of these influences will bear 
mention. 

For one thing, this young man was 
much influenced by the worst of the 
depression years. He was going to 
high school throughout the lowest 
period. Having lived through his 
adolescent years at a time when the 
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future held nothing very worth while 
for many adults, he concluded as did 
many others that his schooling must 
secure for him at least vocational se- 
curity. He could see no practical 
value in general education, for it had 
no direct connection with getting 
and holding a job. Obsessed with 
the one idea of a job, he failed to see 
that jobs depend upon the state of 
society as this latter is determined 
by the type of citizenship at work in 
the country at large. Many young 
people are still dominated with this 
depression phobia, this fear that 
they will not have a job unless they 
sacrifice all else for specialized vo- 
cational training. 

Whether it was the fear element 
or the interest element, this fellow 
studied intensely in high school and 
college only the subjects which 
seemed to lead directly into the vo- 
cation of chemical engineering. Re- 
quirements such as history and civics 
in high school and history and sociol- 
ogy and economics in college were 
necessary evils to be endured. Thus 
these social studies were never, so 
far as he was concerned, raw ma- 
terials to be built into his personality. 
And so far as the teachers he had 
were concerned, they all failed to 
do the job for which society was 
paying them; they failed to get this 
fellow to see that he must be a ca- 
pable citizen as well as a chemical 
engineer. Then when maturity 
brought this fellow to the point 
where participation in discussions of 
social issues was the popular pastime 





if not yet an urgent activity, he spoke 
words of ignorance. 

Or, again, it might be that my 
young friend has been a victim of 
recent governmental criticisms. 
Criticism is necessary in a demo- 
cratic society, just as it is forbidden 
in a dictatorship society. But for 
people, old or young, who have not 
had adequate experience in analyz- 
ing the motives behind such public 
criticism as has filled newspapers in 
recent years, there is real danger. 
Such an inexperienced person is 
likely to listen to the loudest voice, 
innocently unsuspecting of the ex- 
ploitation of himself which may be 
the business of that particular critic. 
There can be no question that many 
young men and women today are un- 
certain as to the desirability of de- 
mocracy in America. They hear so 
much criticism of the present ad- 
ministration and of present govern- 
mental setups that common sense 
says there must be something better 
if only it could be found. The fault 
lies not alone in the criticism, but in 
the combination of criticism and in- 
experienced listeners. 

It is one thing to list possible roots 
of a problem, and it is quite another 
thing to suggest remedies. But here 
the answer is obvious. My young 
friend might have been, and was, a 
good student of chemistry. But he 
was not a good student of American 
citizenship. It is common almost 
to the point of triteness to say that 
the high school is intended to give 
to youth the fundamentals of citizen- 
ship in our form of democratic so- 
ciety. And yet, commonly, students 
come to college without even a decent 
beginning of an understanding of 
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The incrimi- 
nating finger points backward to the 
earlier training of these young people. 

Democratic living is a reality in 
many elementary schools for at least 
part of each day. Such living can- 
not fail to give the needed citizenship 
training, for on the elementary level 
it is training. Clubs permit and 
teach the children to work together 
toward a commonly desired goal. 
Parliamentary procedures become 
habitual etiquette in group activities. 
Free-activity periods relate printed 
materials to student interests. Ac- 
tivity curricula or unit studies result 
in development of research tech- 
niques which very likely will be the 
most valuable achievement of the 
child in school. In all these the 
children learn cooperation and _ re- 
spect for the interests, likes, and dis- 
likes, and feelings of their fellows. 
This is democracy. This is citizen- 
ship development. It becomes more 
significant as it becomes more an in- 
tegral part of the neighborhood and 
the community of which the school is 
a part. 

But in our high schools there is no 
such democracy. Perhaps in some 
cases there is, but in most cases 
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there is not. Class schedules get in 
the way of student interests. Func- 
tional groups must be broken so that 
the tardy bell will mark the begin- 
ning of a new class period, regard- 
less of student interest. Study of 
the local community degenerates in- 
to using this community as a handy 
illustration of something in a text- 
book. Free-activity periods become 
library-study-hall periods where 
book-work is the only possible activi- 
ty other than giggling and mischief. 
Student-governed activities, use of 
parliamentary procedures, individual 
research efforts, free-activity periods, 
and student discipline committees 
seem to be exceptions rather than 
the commonplace. Encouragement 
to dig beneath the surface to find 
cause and effect relationships in local 
happenings is replaced by tactful dis- 
cussion back to the textbook. 

Not long ago I visited a class in 
high school civics when public utility 


companies were being discussed. 
Definite effort was made by the 


teacher to get discussion away from 
the fact that the local telephone and 
electric services were examples of 
just the type of organization they 
were studying. At another class I 


listened to the complete discussion of 
the “court packing bill” and during 
the whole discussion no one raised 
the question as to whether the pros 
or cons had invented that particular 
nickname for the bill in question. At 
another class I watched the students’ 
excitement grow as they began to 
appreciate for the first time the 
reasons why folks on the one bank 
of the river voted republican while 
those on the other bank voted demo- 
cratic in the last election. My young 
friend probably was not blessed with 
such high quality teaching as this 
last class. 

No matter how effective is the 
work of the elementary school, if 
the high school does not carry on in 
the same or a similar spirit it is im- 
possible for adequate citizenship 
training to be one of the assets of 
sach young man and woman. And 
in addition, citizenship training must 
be buttressed with citizenship educa- 
tion which enables the individual to 
think through the maze of conflicting 
reports and influences which con- 
fronts him in this modern world. 
Only during and after adolescence 
is the individual’s mentality ade- 
quate to this type of citizenship edu- 
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cation. It is more important that 
we have in high school this sort of 
citizenship education than it is im- 
portant to offer vocational training. 
Not that the two cannot be inte- 
grated, for they can if competent 
administrators put forth the right 
effort. Social studies can be sepa- 
rated from vocational training, but 
vocational development cannot be 
isolated from study of social issues. 

My young friend would not have 
experienced a dislike for the study of 
social issues confronting him as a 
would-be chemical engineer, if he 
had had throughout his public 
schooling the informal citizenship 
training, buttressed by the citizen- 
ship education mentioned above, he 
would have gone through his special- 
ized college work without succumb- 
ing to the hypnotic influence of Nazi 
propaganda and without confusing 
scientific order with social organiza- 
tion. Colleges have a duty to fulfil 
in this development of citizenship, 
and their need is to become some- 
thing more vital than most of them 
now are. But college attendance is 
still for the minority, while high 
school attendance is for the large 
majority of American people. If our 
young folks do lose faith in the 
democratic way of life, it will be for 
the reason that the high schools of 
this country have not emphasized 
democratic living within their bounds 
sufficient to compensate for its de- 
crease in the world outside. 


* 

Seventy-First General Assembly 
(Continued from page six) 
expression of the public policy of this 
state, is to avoid and prevent such 
bands or orchestras from in any and 
every possible way competing with 
or making unnecessary the employ- 

ment of civilian musicians. 
Libraries 

House Bill No. 1065 provides for 
the expenditure of funds which may 
be allotted to the state of Tennessee 
for library purposes by the federal 
government. Ten thousand dollars 
per annum has been included in the 
general appropriations bill for library 
purposes, contingent upon receiving 
federal aid. 

Buildings for State Institutions 

House Bill No. 1238 authorizes 
the state of Tennessee to issue and 
sell interest-bearing coupon bonds in 
the amount not to exceed $1,500,000 
for the purposes of providing funds 
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for the acquisition of sites, construc- 
tion of buildings, and the making of 
repairs, additions, and extensions to 
existing buildings, and for the equip- 
ment of the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, the Tennessee School for the 
Blind, and the Tennessee Industrial 
School. 


University of Tennessee 

House Bill No. 570 extends to 
June 30, 1941, the date before which 
bonds may be issued by the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee for buildings and 
repairs. 

House Bill No. 1208 restores to 
the University of Tennessee and its 
board of trustees certain powers 
which were denied them by previous 
acts. 


Complete List of School Bills 

Following is a complete list of gen- 
eral public school laws enacted by 
the 1939 legislature : 

Senate Bill No. 270—General edu- 
cation law. 

Senate Bill No. 127—Repeal 1937 
textbook commission. 

House Bill No. 159—Require all- 
steel school buses. 

House Bill No. 689—General ap- 
propriation bill. 

Senate Bill No. 624 — Authorize 
elementary teachers to take normal 
courses. 

Senate Bill No. 542—Repeal Chap- 
ter 303, 1937, authorizing advertis- 
ing on textbook covers. 

House Bill No. 570—Extend time 
for University of Tennessee issuing 
bonds. 

House Bill No. 657 — Prohibit 
school bands competing with private 
ones. 

House Bill No. 1188—$3,000,000 
state building bonds. 

Senate Bill No. 768—Regulating 
spending federal funds for libraries. 

Senate Bill No. 864 — Restore 
powers to trustees, University of 
Tennessee. 

House Bill No. 1013—Amend gen- 
eral education act, changing certain 
biennial figures. 

House Bill No. 1019—Amend gen- 
eral education act, school tax re- 
quirements not to apply to school dis- 
tricts in Sequatchie County. 

House Bill No. 1187—Provide for 
adoption of textbooks. 

House Bill No. 1238—$1,500,000 
state bonds for School for Deaf, 
Blind, etc. 


T. E. A. Bills Defeated 

The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion tenure bill was recommended 
for passage by the senate committee 
on education, and was voted out of 
the house committee on education 
without recommendation. It was 
brought up for third and fina! read- 
ing in both house and senate, but in 
each case action on the measure was 
postponed indefinitely. 

The Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation pension bill ,passed second 
reading in both houses, and was 
recommended for passage by the 
house committee on education, but 
it died in the hands of house and 
senate steering committee. 
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Trends in the Teaching of English 


HE ARTICLE which follows 

is an attempt to give a brief 

summary of the trends in the 
teaching of English in the junior and 
senior high school as were gleaned 
from the twenty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English which was held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, November 26-28, 
1938. 

“Evaluating the Program in 
English” was the convention theme. 
Outstanding educators from all sec- 
tions of the country spoke on such 
significant topics as curriculum re- 
vision, reading, utilizing the results 
of educational surveys, speech educa- 
tion, creative writing, dramatics, 
standards for motion pictures and 
newspapers, uses of the radio in the 
classroom, journalism, and trends 
and teaching practices in English at 
all levels. 

Dr. Harold Spears of Evansville, 
Indiana, speaking at a general ses- 
sion, stressed the importance of free- 
ing pupils from antiquated courses 
and teaching practices, but con- 
demned the current tendency to re- 
vise the curriculum too rapidly. In 
urging the ‘teachers of English 
against radicalism in revising the 
curriculum in English he said, “We 
in America are inclined to fads, and 
education often sets a fast pace in 
this respect. To revise has become 
the popular thing to do. It is doubt- 
ful if a school system can get much 
benefit out of curriculum revision 
unless it is carried out with a definite 
philosophy or point of view. Re- 
vision actuated by a desire ‘to keep 
up with the Joneses’ rather than by 
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worthy purposes of reorganization 
becomes mere tinkering.” 

He explained that one weakness 
of hasty revision is that it is often 
handicapped by a lack of instruction- 
al supplies, adding that new English 
courses requiring an extensive read- 
ing program mean practically noth- 
ing without adequate library facili- 
ties. 

The study of the newspaper as a 
phase of English instruction was em- 
phasized by several speakers. Dr. 
Edgar Dale of Ohio State University 
said in discussing the teaching of the 
newspaper, “If I had to choose one 
ability as most important in the edu- 
cation of the high school student, I 
should pick the critical reading of 
the newspaper. Unless high school 
students are able to read the domestic 
and international news, the editorials, 
the advertisements, the dramatic 
criticisms in a newspaper intelligent- 
ly when they finish the twelfth grade, 
then their work in English, social 
problems, and history has been large- 
ly a failure.” 

According to Dr. Dale, the three 
major objectives in dealing with the 
critical reading of the press by high 
school students are: first, the devel- 
opment of the awareness of the in- 
fluences of the press on foreign atti- 
tudes; second, the development and 
utilization of adequate standards for 
selecting and utilizing what is read 
in the newspaper; and third, the 
development of responsibility for im- 


proving the newspapers which we 
have in America. From experiments 
which Dr. Dale has directed, he con- 
cludes that a unit on how to read a 
newspaper can be successfully intro- 
duced into high school courses in 
English, history, journalism, and 
social studies. 

In connection with the study of 
the newspaper, Dr. Clyde R. Miller, 
director of the Institute of Propa- 
ganda Analysis, New York City, sug- 
gested that English teachers train 
their students to discriminate be- 
tween the accurate and the colored, 
the biased and the unbiased in the 
news and in the propaganda which is 
flooding the nation. He said, “As- 
suming that our public schools are 
operated to promote public welfare, 
and recognizing that public welfare 
depends upon the public decisions 
made by millions of individuals, and 
that these decisions can be made 
wisely only if made intelligently, we 
come to one conclusion — that the 
school should organize a program so 
that young people may have an un- 
derstanding of current events, of 
present issues and conflicts, and of 
the propagandas which cause them.” 

In both the general and sectional 
meetings, major emphasis was placed 
upon the importance of reading and 
methods for improving ability and 
interest in reading. Dr. W. S. Gray 
of the University of Chicago in dis- 
cussing the subject, “Reading in Gen- 
eral Education,” said that teachers of 
English must aid pupils to see the 
need of reading in everyday life. He 
believes that the social significance 
of reading must be more largely 
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recognized by English teachers. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Gray, personality is 
developed by experience, much of 
which must be gained indirectly 
through reading. 

Using as his subject “The Impli- 
cations for Teachers of English of 
a Broad Concept of Reading,” Pro- 
fessor Neal Cross of Menlo School 
and Junior College, Menlo Park, 
California, outlined these five effects 
which reading should have upon stu- 
dents: “First, we want students to 
have interests and to gain wider and 
wider interests as the results of their 
reading; second, students must get 
information from their reading, and 
be able to judge the validity of such 
information; third, they must gain 
all sorts of experiences both as per- 
sonal enrichment and as an aid in 
further reading; fourth, we want 
them to form desirable attitudes such 
as tolerance and critical thinking; 
and fifth, we want our students to 
have the literary experience, which 
is expression and understanding ac- 
quired through great works of litera- 
ture.” 

In regard to the teaching of litera- 
ture, Professor Cross recognizes a 
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fourfold duty on the part of the 
English teacher. He said, “First, we 
must prepare the student for what 
he is going to read by showing him 
how the learning will fit into his 
personal scheme of things; second, 
we must provide some reading which 
fits immediately and obviously into 
that scheme; third, we must provide 
an abundance of different types of 
reading materials to take care of 
varying life needs; and fourth, we 
must teach literature for the truths 
within it, bringing our form and 
styles as contributory to and an inte- 
gral part of those truths.” 

Dr. Arthur E. Traxler of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, New York 
City, discussed the subject, “The 
Status of Research in Remedial Read- 
ing.” He stated that research has 
been concerned with the school sub- 
jects probably to a greater extent 
than with any other aspect of educa- 
tion and that of the various school 
subjects, reading has unquestionably 
been studied the most extensively, 
there being approximately two thou- 
sand studies made in reading in the 
past fifteen years. He explained that 
a high relationship exists between 


reading efficiency and _ scholastic 
achievement in the different subjects. 
His study of remedial work in read- 
ing leads him to conclude that ninety 
per cent of students in secondary 
schools needing special help in read- 
ing can and must be handled by mem- 
bers of regular teaching staff. 

One of the most interesting sec- 
tional meetings consisted of four ad- 
dresses on trends in the teaching of 
English. The North was represented 
by Miss Margaret McLin of Wood 
River, Illinois; the South by Miss 
Eliza Hoskins of Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; the East by Miss Angela 
Broening of Baltimore, Maryland; 
and the West by Mrs. Cora Paine 
McKay of Oakland, California. A 
digest of these discussions follows. 

The fact that educational theories 
and practices follow closely the trend 
of public thought largely explains 
curriculum revision and expansion in 
the public schools of the nation. Cur- 
riculum changes have been necessary 
to meet the needs of a people living 
under a highly developed social, 
economic, and political system. The 
four discussions brought out the fact 
that there are no sharp lines of de- 
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Use WORKBOOKS for 
More EFFECTIVE Study 








by excellent workbooks. 
formation ... 





These STATE-ADOPTED textbooks are accompanied 
Let us send you furth 


Gates-Huber: Toe Work-Piay Books 
Edmonson-Dondineau: Civics THroucH PRoBLEMS 
Ullman-Henry: NEw ELEMENTARY Lattn, Revised 
Canby-Opdycke-Gillum: Hicu Scuoot ENGuIsH 
Hayes-Moon: Mopern History 

Beard-Beard: History OF THE UNITED STATES, Revised 


And for the Complete Series of 
CHARTERS-SMILEY-STRANG 
HEALTH AND GROWTH SERIES 


er in- 


’ New Books for the Grades 
MORE SILVER PENNIES 
By BLaNcHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 
Charming new selections, charmingly _illus- 
trated. For all grades. 
ALWAYS BE SAFE 
By Mary Jo McCracken 


Activities, text, and workbook complete, in 
safety habits covering all sides of the child’s 
environment; for primary grades. 


CLARK AND CUSHMAN’S 
SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES 
First steps in number work. 


In Number Land ....... 
Numbers at Work ..... 


New Low Prices for 


Now $0.32 
Now ._ .36 








Send for the TENNESSEE LIBRARY LIST 
containing the approved Macmillan 
on the list. 
from our office, or from 


books 
Order easily, conveniently, 





























Grades 3-8 
THE TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
ha 500 Spring Street Nashville Tennessee 
ACMILLAN ‘nwt: 
* 
marcation between different sections There is a general curriculum to which they listen. The radio is 


in respect to trends in the teaching 
of English, but that, in general, the 
same fundamental trends are com- 
mon to all sections. 

English is no longer looked upon 
merely as a tool subject but as a so- 
cial subject. As one speaker said, 
“We do not really teach English, we 
teach the pupils by means of English. 
We teach the facts of the world 
around us through English, so that it 
is connected with life.” 

There is a definite trend in the 
teaching of English toward the ex- 
perience curriculum. Teachers are 
realizing that the experiences gained 
in school should resemble those of 
real life. Increased attention is, 
therefore, given in the English class- 
rooms today to such practical topics 
as social conversation, use of the 
telephone, conducting interviews, 
formulating and answering ques- 
tions, making talks for special occa- 
sions, letter writing, etc. 


trend toward the correlation and in- 
tegration of subject matter. At- 
tempts in this direction are being 
made in the more progressive school 
systems throughout the nation al- 
though there is little uniformity in 
how it is being done. The speakers 
reported that in some cities each 
teacher of English has a class in 
social science and teaches much of 
the English from the social science 
materials. In other systems, English 
is being correlated with commercial 
work, especially in letter writing, 
talks, and discussions. Music, art, 
and the social studies are correlated 
with English in many schools. In a 
few radical systems, traditional sub- 
ject matter boundaries have been 
completely disregarded. 

There is a trend to use the radio 
in the English classroom. Through 
its use students are being taught to 
be good listeners and to give intelli- 
gent interpretations of the programs 
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TEACHERS | Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N Y- 


by leading educators 
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also being used to motivate the use of 
correct speech, to create interest in 
the daily news, and to increase ap- 
preciation for music and art. Mo- 
tion pictures are likewise being used 
as an aid in the teaching of English. 

The present trend is also to help 
each pupil measure up to his own 
ability and to show him the way to 
something in which he can succeed. 
He is given a wide library reading 
program because wisely chosen books 
widen his horizon and enrich his ex- 
periences. He is given a practical 
speech program, is taught to write 
letters, to enlarge his vocabulary, to 
dramatize, and to learn correct forms 
because such training helps to bring 
about the development which he 
needs. 

In conclusion, it was the opinion 
of these speakers that the teachers of 
English must have a far greater in- 
terest in the needs of the pupil than 
in mere subject matter, and that they 
must develop powers and apprecia- 
tions within the pupil rather than 
cramming him with purely factual 
knowledge. 
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Curriculum Exhibit 


DR. HENRY HARAP 
Division of Surveys and Field Studies 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Coming directly from the Cleve- 
land convention of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, a curriculum exhibit has been 
put on display in the reading room 
of the George Peabody College li- 
brary. The exhibit includes thirteen 
large panels, representing the pro- 
grams for the improvement of in- 
struction in the following state and 
local school systems : Georgia, Michi- 
gan, Virginia, and Montgomery 
County, Maryland ; Glencoe, Illinois ; 
Norris, Tennessee; Reading, Mich- 
igan; Rochester, New York; Los 
Angeles, California ; San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; Santa Barbara, California ; 
Seattle, Washington; and Webster 
Groves, Missouri. Each panel shows 
by charts, photographs, diagrams, 
and colored illustrations how the ad- 
ministrative officials and teachers co- 
operate to improve living in the 
school. Several of the panels em- 
phasize the intimate relation between 
the school and the community en- 
vironment. With several of the 
panels there is a display of courses 
of study and other bulletins describ- 
ing the program of curriculum im- 
provement of the school system. 

The exhibit is designed to show 
teachers how the learning activities 
in school may be made more useful 
and interesting to children. It en- 
ables one to get an overview of the 
complete process of curriculum de- 
velopment as it grew in thirteen of 
the more outstanding school systems 
of the nation. 

George Peabody College, through 
its division of surveys and _ field 
studies, has put particular emphasis 
upon curriculum improvement in the 
southern region during the last dec- 
ade. The division has served in an 
advisory capacity to several state and 
local school systems continuously 
during this period. 

The exhibit is made available 
particularly to the students of 
George Peabody College, the teach- 
ers of Nashville and of the sur- 
rounding territory, and to the public. 
It is expected that groups from the 
surrounding cities and counties will 
study the exhibit periodically. 
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State Department 


Music Broadcasts 
Over Station WSM 
Lower Grades 


April 4 
Topic—Arbor Day 
Easter 
Songs—The Woodpecker, p. 100, V22621 
(Song to be selected) 
Activity—Swaying, Winds of Evening, p. 
22, V22992 
April 11 
Topic—Observation Song 
Notation Song, “Feathers,” p. 
V22992 
Picture Study, p. 89 
Listening—Turkish March, V1193 
Activity—Impersonation, Wee Ducky 


Doodles, p. 28, V22620 


April 18 
Topic—Observation Song 
First Steps in Music Reading 
Rote Song—Sing, Said the Mother, p. 48, 
V22620 
Activity—Free expression, 
3. V22620 
April 25 
Topic—May Day 
Song—May’s Coming, p. 92 
Listening—Country Dance, 
Activity—Hop-Waltz, p. 104, 


Zi, 


The Broom, p. 


V20451 
V22992 


Upper Grades 


April 6 
Topic—Arbor Day 
Easter 
Songs—America, the Beautiful, p. 176 
What Do We Plant, p. 97 
(Song to be selected) 
Dawn at Carmel, p. 71, V24272 
Listening—Tales of the Vienna Woods, 
V6584 
To a Wild Rose, V1152 
April 13 
Topic—Finding Do in keys with sharp 


signature 
Songs—The Wind, p. 1 
Home on the Range, p. 52, V24271 
O, Susanna, p. 160, V24273 
Listening—Light Cavalry Overture, 21251 
(Picture Brass Ensemble, p. 71) 


April 20 
Topic—Eighth Notes 
Songs—Over the Heather, p. 14 
(Syllables and words) Long, Long 
Ago, p. 32, V25700 
Listening—Morning, 35793 
(Woodwind Ensemble) 
April 27 
Topic—May Day 
Songs—(Syllables and words) Here We 
Go Round the Mulberry Bush, p. 
170, V25700 (Maypole Dance) 
Sing When You Are Happy, p. 
84, V22993 
Listening—Hungarian Dances, V1296 


Ask your superintendent for spe- 
cific instructions for each broadcast. 
Ss and that of the employer in securing a 

position if you don’t know how to 
write an application letter and sell your services. 
Send me your letter of application, experience, and 
$2.00 and I will rewrite it and give you further sugges- 
tions for written application and personal interview. 
ROCKY sag rg TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wm Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
. National Bank Bidg. -» Denver, Colo. 








SPECIAL SERVICE TO TEACHERS 
Does your application letter bring re- 
sults? Don’t waste 90% of your time 


410 U. 



























ENGLISH BOOKS 


TEXT - EXERCISES - TESTS 
All at One Low Cost 


Exercises in front and back sec- 
tions; complete Text material 
in center section. Tests furnished with class orders. 


ELEMENTARY-—“Keys to Good Lang- 
uage” for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 (with 9 Ach- 
ievement Tests) - List Price - - 40c Each 
JUNIOR nine ogg to Good Eng- 
lish” for Grades 7, 8, 9 (with 6 Ach- 
ievement Tests) List Price - + + 45c Each 
SENIOR HIGH---“Keys to English Mas- 
tery” for Grades 10 and 11 (with 10 
Tests) List Price 75c Each 
USUAL 20%, DISCOUNT 
Inspection Copies 
FREE 








+] 

CHILD’S HEALTH 
Combination 
TEXT-ACTIVITY Books 
All Material for complete 

course at one low cost. 
The authors, John A. 
Thackston and James F. 
Thackston, are authorities 
on Health education. Ma- 
terial contains most suc- 
cessful elements developed 
during years of classroom 
testing. Each book furnishes all TEXT and 
ACTIVITY material. 


CHILD’S HEALTH -Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 List Price . , 40c Bach 


CHILD’S HEALTH -Books 5, 6, 7, 8 for 
Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 List Price ... 45 C Each 
USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 
Inspection Copies 
FREE 












DRILL TABLETS 


FOR GRADES 1 through 8 


Economy Drill Tablets give 
all necessary drill mater- 
ial, properly selected and 
— te develop per- 
ection in basic funda- 
mentals. Drill material 
covers 36 weeks . . . gives 
reviews and tests. Pages 
= perforated for detach- 
2. 








DRILL TABLETS - Books 1 through 8 
for Grades 1 through 8 List Price 15c Ea. 
USUAL 20%, DISCOUNT 


U 
REE 












FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
INSPECTION COPIES 


WRITE 
AND 


THE ECONOMY CO. 


290 SPRING ST. N. W., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Colleges 





Wake Forest-Meredith * 


Summer School 
WESTERN DIVISION 
MARS HILL COLLEGE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Nine WEEKS SEssIon, JuNE 6-AucustT 5 
Six Weeks Session, June 6-Juty 18 


Fully Accredited Four Year Liberal Arts 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Courses leading to all state certificates. 


In the Heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
19 Miles North of Asheville 


Delightful Climate — Wonderful Scenery — Wholesome 
College Atmosphere—Unsurpassed Recreational Facilities 


Credits: Nine weeks, nine to ten semester hours. 
Six weeks, six to seven semester hours. 


Expenses: Nine weeks—Room and Board, $49.50; six 
weeks, $33.00. Matriculation and Tuition 
Fees, nine weeks, $22.50; six weeks, $15.00. 


For Bulletin, Views, and Further Information, Address: 


B. Y. TYNER, Director 
MEREDITH COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 








A distinctive service 
to teachers and schools * 
for thirty-seven years 


Southern Teachers Agency 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


College and Specialist Bureau 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Members National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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Safety Education 

(Continued from page ten) 
and in their own homes as well as 
on the street. They fall downstairs, 
they are burned, they cut themselves. 
They experience various seasonal 
hazards such as those they face while 
coasting and skating in the winter, 
and swimming and hiking in the 
summer. 

A Definite Program Is Effective. 
—Another fact clearly demonstrated 
by current accident statistics is that 
safety instruction in the elementary 
school is effective. From cities hav- 
ing well-developed safety education 
programs come reports that child 
fatalities due to accidents have been 
greatly reduced. In 1922, when 
serious efforts were first made to 
develop a national safety education 
program, the accidental death rate 
for children from five to fourteen 
years of age was 40.8. By 1936 the 
rate had been reduced to 34.6. In 
contrast, the death rate for all ages 
increased twenty-four per cent dur- 
ing the same period. 

A Definite Program Is Essential. 
—If one accepts the principle that it 
is the function of the modern school 
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to prepare boys and girls to live 
happily and effectively, a definite 
program of safety education must be 
included in the curriculum. The time 
has long since passed when some in- 
struction about street safety and the 
stationing of a few boys on the curb 
to help children cross the street while 
going to and from school was con- 
sidered a well-balanced school safety 
program. The school must present 
a well-organized safety education 
program if society is to be relieved 
of the present high cost of accidents 
in life and money. 
a 


AN APPRECIATION 


The elementary teachers of Giles County 
wish to thank Mr. Frank Bass, the faculty, 
and the student body of the Training 
School, State Teachers College, Murfrees- 
boro, for providing us the opportunity of 
visiting them on certain Saturdays. 

More than ninety per cent of our one 
hundred eleven teachers have visited the 
Training School at least once during the 
present term. Therefore, we feel that 
much of the progress of the Tennessee pro- 
gram for the improvement of instruction 
within our county has been due to these 
Visits. 

We sincerely hope that this plan of visi- 
tation, initiated at Murfreesboro in 1937, 
will be continued in future years—Jor F. 
WILKeEs, Supervisor, Giles County Ele- 
mentary Schools, Pulaski, Tennessee. 


REYNOLDS AND COX HONORED 

Mr. R. C. Reynolds, manager, 
Southern Teachers Agency, has been 
elected president of the National 
Association of Teachers Agencies 
for the ensuing year. George W. 
Cox, manager of the College and 
Specialist Bureau of the Southern 
Teachers Agency in Memphis, was 
appointed as chairman of the mem- 
bership committee. The National 
Association of Teachers Agencies is 
comprised of practically all of the 
teachers agencies in the United 
States, and the election of two Ten- 
nesseans to offices of prominence in 
the organization is a distinct honor 
to Tennessee. 


REAL OPPORTUNITY 
for Vacation Months 
ENJOY A SUMMER WITH PAY 


You can earn $50 or more weekly co- 
operating with Superintendents in pre- 
senting Activity work to schools and 
teachers. Noinvestment. Car required. 
Write fully, giving age, education, and 
date can begin work. 


John W. Branch 
THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago 
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Talking It Over 


CHARL O. WILLIAMS 
Fit to Teach 

Teacher-health, either physical or 
mental, is not an individual problem, 
affecting only the health and happi- 
ness of the person concerned. In- 
stead it is a matter of great conse- 
quence to the general public, for it 
produces direct and traceable results 
on the health of children. Thus it is 
not only gratifying to teachers but 
calming to parents to learn that, 
from all accounts, teachers rank high 
in health. 

One of the most interesting con- 
tributions of the National Education 
Association within the past year to 
the field of publications and to the 
field of health is the 1938 yearbook 
of the department of classroom 
teachers, entitled Fit to Teach. The 
book is a cooperative project, work 
' of a committee supplemented by the 
research division of the National 
Education Association and by many 
associations and individual teachers. 

In their attempt to point out the 
most serious hardships teachers are 
undergoing and some of the health 
disorders most common among 
teachers, these groups distributed 
nearly 21,000 copies of question- 
naires so inclusive that they ex- 
amined physical and mental traits 
from fallen arches to nervous pros- 
tration. Different types went to 
classroom teachers, school physi- 
cians, presidents of local teachers’ 
associations, superintendents of city 
schools, elementary- and secondary- 
school principals. Classroom teach- 
ers alone returned over 5,000. From 
replies, the yearbook committee 
reached the conclusion that “teach- 
ers, generally speaking, have as much 
good health as they probably would 
have enjoyed if they had entered 
some other vocation.” 

Convincing evidence that teachers 
generally do not suffer from physical 
debilities is the attendance report of 
the questionnaire. Of the group of 
classroom teachers replying, over 
half showed no absences because of 








TEACHERS—TIf you are looking for a position or 
change, we believe that you should write us. We 
had hundreds of calls last year. Our services are 
guaranteed. 

May I Hear From You Soon? 


PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Clinton, Hlinois 
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summers. 


CoursEs in MARINE BIOLOGY 
(Panama City, Fla., Second Term) 





EMORY UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1939 


First Term, June 12-July 19 
Second Term, July 20-August 26 


So arter of work in the COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
CIENCES, the SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION, the GRADUATE SCHOOL, and the SCHOOL OF 


~——— quarter of work in LIBRARY SCIENCE — 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Library Science in three 
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For Bulletin, Address 
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Emory University, Georgia 
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illness ; nearly ninety per cent showed 
less than two days of absence for a 
year ; the amount of absence for the 
entire group was only 2.9 days. Sta- 
tistics substantiate, too, the usually 
conceded points that teachers prac- 
tice health rules; that they are not 
given to taking medicines, using to- 
bacco, or drinking alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

However, teachers, according to 
this study, are worriers; and the 
three groups—superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and physicians—rate lack of 
mental or emotional poise as more 
hazardous to both teacher and pupil 
than physical handicaps or diseases 
of the body. Fit to Teach stresses 
the development of a wholesome 
spiritual attitude. toward the world 
and its work, as important in com- 
bating the teacher’s tendency to 
worry. “ ‘Holiness,’ or wholeness of 
soul, corresponds in etymology with 
‘health,’ or wholeness of body,” con- 
cludes the committee, “and the union 
of these two conditions makes for 
radiant, tranquil personality.” 

Almost since its beginning, the 
National Education Association has 
interested itself in  teacher-health, 
and since 1894 it has had a special 
department devoting itself to health 
problems. In June, 1937, the work 
of this department gained new life 
and impetus by joining forces with 
the American Physical Education 
Association, to form the American 


Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, which, as 
a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, renders many 
services to its members. Numerous 
other departments have at times also 
interested themselves in the question 
of health, and a special pamphlet on 
this subject, free on request, lists 
titles of approximately thirty publi- 
cations which are now available 
through the headquarters office. 


* 
Outverbed Him 


A boy left the farm to get a job in the 
city. He wrote his brother, who stuck to 
the farm, telling him of the joys of city 
life. He said: 

“Thursday we autoed out to the country 
club, where we golfed till dark, then we 
motored to the beach for the week-end.” 

The brother on the farm wrote back: 

“Yesterday we tin-canned to town and 
baseballed all afternoon. Today we muled 
out to the corn patch and gee-hawed until 
sundown. Then we suppered and piped 
for a while. After that we staircased up 
to our room and bedsteaded until the clock 
fived.”—Adapted. 

€ 


Thrice Told Tales 


“Dear me,” said the absent-minded pro- 
fessor as he fell down the stairs, “I won- 
=, what is making all that racket.”—Ei 

re. 


* EUROPE JUNE 13 e 


Very attractive trip, 4 weeks, 8 cities, low rate. 
Similar sailings June 30, July 1, 13, 25. 
Exc. low rates Sept. 5, 16, all expense 
Send for itinerary booklet 6-19 


METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Specialists in European Travel 
. 260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tennessee Enlists Schools’ Help 


{From Bulletin of the National Tuberculosis Association, March, 1939.] 


ROBERT H. WHITE, Ph.D.1 


Tuberculosis Problem Attacked by 
Department of Education in 
Cooperation with Health 
Authorities 


In January, 1931, through the co- 
operation of the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Public Health and the finan- 
cial assistance of the Commonwealth 
Fund, the University of Tennessee 
assumed responsibility for develop- 
ing a training course for health edu- 
cation teachers. The subsidy made 
available by the Commonwealth Fund 
provided for the appointment of a 
project leader and for the selection 
of four fellows who were to work 
with the University faculty and the 
State Department of Public Health 
in formulating the program. 

For two years, a steering com- 
mittee organized and conducted a 
series of faculty seminar meetings 
in which selected members of the 
state departments of public health 
and education were requested to par- 
ticipate. From these activities and 
from special studies prosecuted 
simultaneously by the fellows, data 
were collected, assembled, and used 
as the basis for issuing the first de- 
tailed syllabus for a college training 
course in health education. 

As a result of the investigations 
during the experimental period, it 
was evident that no single course in 
health education would be the answer 
to the state’s needs in health edu- 
cation requirements. It was quite 
obvious that a revision of the public 
educational system was needed in so 
far as health education was con- 
cerned. There was neither in con- 
cept nor practice any state-wide pro- 
gram in health education, and the 
few efforts being made in health 
education revealed varying degrees 
of success and failure. The two-year 
experimental period had demonstrat- 
ed clearly and unmistakably the need 
for a cooperative plan for health edu- 
cation on a state-wide scale. 


Planning an Attack 
With this basic idea in mind, it 
was agreed that the following gen- 
eral plan should be set up: 


‘State Coordinator of Health Education, 
Tennessee Departments of Public Health 
and Education, and the University of Ten- 
nessee. 


1—The University and the teachers 
colleges would assume responsi- 
bility for developing new curric- 
ula for training teachers in health 
education. 

2—The State Department of Educa- 
tion would provide for certifica- 
tion of teachers, equipment, per- 
sonnel, and actual opportunity 
for expanding health teaching at 
child and adult levels. 

3—The State Department of Public 
Health would furnish the other 
cooperative agencies with facts 
and materials that would reveal 
the health needs of the state. 

4—The program was to be of a 
flexible nature, so as to fit the 
actual needs of the widely differ- 
ing communities, and full cooper- 
ation was to be had with any 
private agency concerned with 
the promotion of health. 

(Continued in May issue) 


There Is a Difference 


Teacher—“How old would a person be 
who was born in 1886?” 

Bright Pupil—“Do you mean a man or 
a woman?” 
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Came ta See Us When 
You Get ta Nashville 


If you have an extra hour while you are in Nashville for the annual 


convention of the T. E. A., drop inand havea look through our building. 


We will be delighted to show you through—to show you the National 
setup, whereby more than 3,000,000 individual policies now in force 
are serviced—policies which are in force because fathers want children 
educated in the future, because thoughtful men want financial se- 
curity in later years, because heads of families want to protect their 


earning power in the future, even beyond their own lifetime. 
All this is part of National service, and you are invited to see it in action. 


And, of course, you'll want to visit the studios of WSM, our own 50,000 


watt radio station. 


* * * 


You’ll Be Welcome—Come in to See Us 
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AIN-SLOAN Co. 








BE SMART about your 


SPRING HOSE 


. . . . Choose Golden Art 


79¢€ and $400 


3 for $2.25 3 for 2.85 


2- and 3-thread dull sheer crepe in high-twist weave 
—smart stockings that really fit and wear, that 
look expensive and aren’t! Ask about Golden Art’s 
“Kant Run” too... a lacy, sheer weave that will 
make those expensive runs a thing of the past! 
In all the new spring shades. 


PAGAN ANIMATION 
BURNT TAN GOLDEN DAWN 


BRISK 


Hosiery—First Floor 
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Sweet sign of spring are fresh bright gloves, and 
never have the colors been lovelier! They’re made 
of Du Pont rayon so that they’ll wash well and hold 


their colors well. 


VERY, VERY 


NEW 






Par 
Pe eee 


“The BAG 


that’s ever white” 


GENUINE 
“ALUMESH” $9 98 


By Whiting & Davis Co. 


A brand-new material that’s a revolution for spring 
and summer handbags—it’s porcelain-on-mesh, stur- 
dy and flexible, non-crackable and washable! We’ve 
lots of styles in this marvelous new line, with bone 
frames and handles. 
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Program, Seventy-Fourth Annual Session, Tennessee 
Education Association, Nashville, April 6, 7, and 8 


PROGRAM, GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Thursday, April 6, 1939, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Ernest C. Batu, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
Invocation—Dr. W. F. Powell, First Baptist Church, Nashville. 
Vocal Solo—Joseph McPherson, Former Member Metropolitan 
Opera Company, accompanied by Mary Elizabeth Hicks. 
OS SIRES PSS BEE AACE OE, Se Charles 
ects. weeeteen. Meee Romberg 
Address—“Public Education in Tennessee Faces the Future.” 
Ernest C. Ball, President, Tennessee Education Association. 








Address—“Recent Educational Legislation.” B. Duggan, 
Commissioner of Education, Nashville 

Vocal Solo—Joseph McPherson. 
ag NS gp ER Eee Foster 
When I Think Upon the Maidens____--____-__-__-__-_ Head 
es ent Youmans 





Address—““The Pass-Word.” Mrs. Georgia McAdams Clifford, 
President, American Association of Storytellers, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Announcements. 

Platform Guests—T. E. A. Administrative Council Members, 
Presidents and Secretaries of the East, Middle, West, and 
2. oowy Tennessee Education Associations, and of the 


Second General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, April 7, 10:30 A.M. 
Presiding—Ernest C. Batt, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 

— aed Singing Led by Charles W. Greer, Chicago, 
llinois. 

Address—Governor Prentice Cooper. 

Address—“Culture and the Market Place.” Dr. James Shelby 
Thomas, President of Clarkson College of Technology, Pots- 
dam, New York. 

Announcements. 

Platform Guests—Commissioners, Members of State Board of 
Education, and Members of Board of Trustees of University 
of Tennessee. 


Third General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, April 7, 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding—ErNeEst C. Batu, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
All-State Music Festival 
Friday, April 7, 8:10 P.M. 


Joseph A. Leeder, Director of Chorus. 
Eugene J. Weigel, Director, Instrumental Ensembles. 


1. Serenade —____ ee en Tosselli-Treharne 
All State Junior High Chorus 





2. Music of Lite... a 
o Meaney ene “Ge Bee OE 
All State Senior High Chorus 
4. Song of the Jolly Roger____._____.______ Chudleigh-Candish 
Boys’ Chorus 
eo ee no ne ieee ___.Beach 
Girls’ A Cappella Chorus 
6. Allelulia, Christ Is Risen..._.___._.____._ __-Kopolyoff-Gaul 
A Cappella Chorus 
7. My’ Homeland, Teanesste Taylor-Smith 
II 
A Ee, 2 eS eM SL ee Gluck 
2. Minuet—from G minor Symphony___-----------__- Mozart 
3. Golden Scepter Overture. _..._..___._._-___.___ Schlepegrell 
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III 
BAND 
1. Invercargill March -__---- Lithgow 
2. Gee Wee ek 8 King 
3. Gate City March... -._-__- A. F. Weldon 
4. ‘Tonememuat Gia ag Hicks 
10:00-2 :00 


Association Reception and Ball 
Reception—Loggia, Hotel Hermitage 
Ball—Main Dining Room and Assembly Hall, 
Hotel Hermitage 


Fourth General Session 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Saturday, April 8, 10:30 A.M. 


Presiding—Ernest C. Batt, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 

Piano Solos—“The Dance of the Nanigos,” by Lecuona, and 
“Diabolical Suggestions,” by Prokofieff. Roy Underwood, 
Director, Department of Piano, Ward-Belmont College, 
Nashville. 

Address—“Mechanics and Humanics.” Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, 
New York University. 

Piano Solo—“The Viennese Dance,” by Friedman-Gartner. 
Underwood. 

Adjournment. 

Platform Guests—State Officers of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Tennessee Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Tennessee Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Roy 
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The First Step 
To a HAPPY EASTER 


Rhythm Step Shoes 
$750 


Your shoes can make all the difference in the world in 
the smartness of your Spring ensemble—their appearance 


is its style foundation—their fit your assurance of ease 


and comfort. 


Rhythm Step Shoes Are Sold 
Exclusively by Cain-Sloan 
Company in Nashville 












Shoe Salon 
First Floor 
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SPRING COATS 


*f 


1 00 


Sketched is a fitted coat in 


self-stripe | wool 


beautifully 


fitted. . . . In this same price 


group are 
fabrics and 


unusual value . . 


to $39.95. 


all styles and 
colors, truly an 
. others up 








with a parade of fashion values that will see you gar 


Y, 


SS 


SSN \ 


s 
SS 





he PEALE 


OMAHA 


SAAWAARAANANN A 


3-PIECE SUIT 
$4 7% 


Skirt and boxy topcoat with 
jacket in contrasting color. 
. Many other styles in all- 
solid colors or with tweed and 
contrasting jackets or topcoats 
. and the topcoat can be 


worn separately! 
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REDINGOTE 


$4 495 


ith In this price group is a wide colorful life this Spring! 
or. Print crepe dress under a selection of hundreds of styles 
- sheer woolen fitted coat lined —bolero dresses, jacket dresses, Millinery—Second Floor 
nd in the dress print . . . many two-piece and two- toned 
sts other styles in both prints and frocks in solid colors in all 
be solids, with dress and coat of the spring shades and lovely 


the same or contrasting colors. 
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JACKET DRESS 


$695 





prints. 


1939 





. the most feminine and 
colorful hat you've ever 
worn! Every straw has its 
full quota of flattery, all 
bedecked with veils, flowers 


and ribbons. . . . See all 


the new styles while they're ‘¢ seen 


in full bloom and lead a 
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Administrative Section 
Auditorium, Medical Arts Building 


Presiding: ARTHUR JONES, Superintendent, Giles County 
Schools, Pulaski, Tennessee 
Friday, April 7, 9:00 A.M. 
9:00- 9:10 Announcements. ; 
9:10- 9:40 “Relationship of the County Superintendent to High- 
er Education.” J. M. Smith, President, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 
9:40-10:20 “The State Program, Present and Future.” B. O. 
Duggan, Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 

2:00- 2:25 “The County Superintendent and His Relations to 
the Public.” Ernest C. Ball, Superintendent of 
Schools, Memphis, Tennessee. 

2:25- 2:45 “Better Teaching—and the Administrators Behind 
It.” Dr. Erling Hunt, Head of the Department for 
the Teaching of Social Science, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

2:45- 3:10 “Problems of the Superintendent in Relation to a 
Building Program.” W. A. Bass, Superintendent of 
City Schools, Nashville. 


Administrators Banquet 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 7, 6:00 P.M. 


Price, $1.00 
Toastmaster: R. M. Robison, State Teachers College, Memphis. 
Music: Provided by Miss E. May Saunders, State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro. 
Address: “Techniques and Tactics.” Dr. James Shelby Thomas, 
President, Clarkson College, Potsdam, New York. 


Adult Education Section 
B & W Cafeteria Assembly Room 
Friday, April 7, 9:00 A.M. 
9:00- 9:15 President’s Address—R. N. Chenault. 
9:15-10:00 “The Challenge of Recreation.” Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, 
Professor of Education, New York University. 
10:00-10:20 Address—Col. Harry S. Berry, State Administrator, 
WPA. 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 
1:00 Luncheon, B & W Cafeteria. 
Address—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Coppedge, State Direc- 
tor, Professional and Service Division, a 
Address—Mr. B. O. Duggan, State Commissioner 
of Education. 


Art Education 


Private Dining Room, First and Second Mezzanines, 
Noel Hotel 


Friday, April 7, 8:45 A.M. 
Presiding: Miss ANN WIit.iaMs, Messick High School, 
Memphis 
8:45- 9:00 Announcements and appointment of committees. 
9:00- 9:30 “Art in the Integrated Program.” Miss Mary Friz- 
zell, Department of Elementary Education, State 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
“A Preview of the Yearbook on Art in Education,” 
(now in preparation). George S. Dutch, Head 
Art Department, George Peabody College. 
9:50-10:20 “Experiences of a Sculpture Student in Europe.” 
(Slides used.) An illustrated talk, including survey 
of effect of locality, government, et cetera, on art 
produced in that particular country. Robert J. Mc- 
— Director, Memphis Academy of Arts, Mem- 
phis. 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 


un 


9 :30- 9:50 


Private Dining Room, Noel Hotel 


12:30 Joint Luncheon—Art Education and Industrial Arts. 
Price, seventy-five (75c) cents per plate. 
Presiding: Miss Martua GeEtsTMAN, Nashville 
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Private Dining Room, First and Second Mezzanines, 
Noel Hotel 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:15 “Report of Objectives Committees of Western Arts 
Association and Eastern Arts Association.” Miss 
Grace Sabotka, Art Department, George Peabody 
College, Nashville. 

2:15- 2:45 “Basic Relationship Between the Fine Arts.” An 

illustrated talk showing relationship between paint- 

ing, sculpture, architecture, and landscape architec- 

ture. Mr. Robert J. McKnight, Director, Memphis 

Academy of Arts. 

“The Business of Art.” Grant A. Waddle, San- 

dusky, Ohio, Member Judging Committee National 

Scholastic Competition. 

Above talk accompanied by exhibition of students’ 

work from National High School Art Competition. 

3:15- 3:30 Business Meeting. 


Association for Childhood Education 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 


Theme: “Living and Learning in School and Community.” 
Presiding: Miss LoutsE OAKLEy, Elementary Supervisor, 
Henderson County 
General Theme: “Living and Learning in School and Community.” 


Friday, April 7, 8:45 A.M. 


Platform Guests: All former State A. C. E. officers. 

8:45- 9:00 Announcements. 

9:00- 9:20 Music—Peabody Demonstration School Orchestra. 
C. B. Hunt, Jr., Director. 
Country Gardens__________-Arranged by Zamecnik 
Tales from the Vienna Woods____---------- Strauss 
Merry Widow Selection__Arranged by DeLamater 
Huldigundsmarch__________ From Sigurd Jorsalfor 

9:20-10:20 “Literature in Relation to Reading.” Mrs. Charles 
C. Arbuthnot, Professor of Education, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 


Platform Guests: All local A. C. E. presidents. 

2:00- 2:15 Announcements. 

2:15- 2:30 Branch Count, Miss Lottye Suiter, Memphis. 

2:30- 3:30 “New Ways with Poetry.” Mrs. Charles C. Arbuth- 
not, Professor of Education, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Friday, April 7, 3:30 P.M. 
Main Dining Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


3:30- 5:30 A. C. E. Tea. All local presidents of A. C. E,, 
State Officers, and out-of-town speakers in the re- 
ceiving line. 

Music: Peabody College String Ensemble. Lillian 
Vann Hunt, Directress. 
Peabody College Woodwind Ensemble. C. B. 
Hunt, Jr., Director. 


Saturday, April 8, 8:30 A.M. 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 


Platform Guests: All State A. C. E. Officers. 
8:30- 9:00 Reports of outstanding committees. 
9:00- 9:30 Reports of local presidents. 

9 :30-10:15 New Business. 
10:20 Adjourn for General Session. 


Athletic Section 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, April 6, 8:00 P.M. 


8:00-10:00 A. Meeting, Board of Control, Room 1001, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. 
Presiding: S. E. Netson, Principal, Central 
High School, Chattanooga. 

B. Meeting, Executive Committee, Tennessee Ap- 

proved Officials Conference, Room 2-B, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. 
Presiding: W. P. Bates, Chattanooga; S. D. 
Jackson, Secretary, Johnson City. 


wn 


2:45- 3:1 
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I've Found a Girdle 


with a non-roll top 


I’'sa LEGANT 
“Sta - Up- Top” 


“Veil of Youth” 
$500 


No more girdle edges riding 
up ...no more girdle tops 
rolling down ... no more 
pulling and tugging at your 
clothes! Instead — sleek, 
suave lines that stay “‘put” 
and give you that grand, 
new high snug waistline. 


Corsets—Second Floor 








$9 98 


A clever slip with an original, 
patented design—a combina- 
tion bias and straight cut to 
give you ease and unwrinkled 
fit... made of all pure silk 
Satin Supreme, in sizes for 
you, whether you’re short, tall, 
or average. 









V-top, lavish 
with imported 
Alencon type 
lace, in tea rose 
Second Floor and white. 


Short—29!/, to 43!/, 
Medium or Long—32 to 44 
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Nelly Don 


has designed your 


EASTER DRESS 
$598 


You’ll feel dressed up 
















and charming for that 
transition from morn- 
ing classes to after- 
noon festivity in this 
tailored sheer — per- 
fect for any occasion! 
In blue, fuchsia, aqua, 
black, and chartreuse. 


Sizes 


12 to 44 


Other Styles 
$1.98 to $10.98 


Nelly Don Dresses are Sold Exclusively by Cain-Sloan 
Company in Nashville 


Budget Shop—Second Floor 
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Friday, April 7, 7:30 A.M. 


Joint Breakfast—Athletic and Physical Education Sections. 


Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Presiding: S. E. NELSON 


Address: “Feasibility of Providing Full Time Secretary for 
T. S. S. A. A.” C. H. Moore, Superintendent of Schools, 
Clarksville. 


Friday, April 7, 8:30 A.M. 


8 :30-10:20 A. Meeting, Legislative Council, Room 1002, An- 
drew Jackson Hotel. 
Presiding: Joun H. GeorGe, Principal, Nich- 
olas Blackwell High School, Bartlett. 
B. Tennessee High School Coaches Association, 
Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel. 
Presiding: J. H. Swann, Central High School, 
Murfreesboro. 
8 :30- 9:30 The Notre Dame System of Football 
Offense —C. A. “Scrappy” Moore, 
Head Football Coach, University of 
Chattanooga. 
9 :30-10:20 Meeting with Physical 
Section. 


Education 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Room 200-A, Watkins Institute 


2:00- 3:00 Joint Meeting of the Tennessee High 
School Coaches Association and the 
Physical Education Section. 

3:00- 4:00 Business Meeting: Tennessee High 
School Coaches Association. 
1. The 1939 Coaching School. 
2. General Business. 














BURRUSS 
& 
WEBBER 


CAFETERIA 


222-224 Sixth Avenue, North 


* 


Serving Hours 


Dinner 


5 to 8 


Lunch 
11:00 to 2:15 


Breakfast 
6:30 to 9 
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Saturday, April 8, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00-10:20 Committee Meetings: High School Coaches Asso- 
ciation. 


Commercial Section 


Library, Hume-Fogg High School 
Friday, April 7, 8:45 A.M. 


Business session to consider revision of constitution. 


Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Presiding: Louis JOHNSON, JR., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville 


Luncheon, Friday, April 7, 12:30 P.M. 
Price, Seventy-Five (75c) Cents 
Music: Charles F. Bryan, Head, Department of Music, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute. 
“Trends in Commercial Education.” Geo. E. Wallace, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education, Mississippi State College. 


Friday, April 7, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 


“The Problems of the Business Teacher.” Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, Head, Department of Business Education, University 
of Tennessee. 

“Training Retail Workers.” 
sity of Tennessee. 

Business Meeting. 


Mrs. Marion T. Lyndon, Univer- 


Curriculum Section 
Room 209, Watkins Institute 
Presiding: W. O. InMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Paris 
Friday, April 7, 9:15 A.M. 


Theme: “The Tennessee Program for the Improvement of In- 
struction.” 

9:15- 9:30 “Present Status of the Program.” 
Curriculum Director. 

9 :30- 9:45 “Next Steps in the Program.” 
Duggan. 

9:45-10:00 “The Program from a _ Supervisor’s 
Mrs. Ellen Davies Rodgers, Regional 
West Tennessee. 


Mr. Frank Bass, 
Commissioner B. O. 


Viewpoint.” 
Supervisor 


10 :00-10:15 “The Program from a Teacher’s Viewpoint.” Supt. 
M. L. Jones, Humboldt. 
Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
2:00- 2:30 “Conservation in the Program of Education.” John 


C. Caldwell, State Department of Conservation. 
3:00 “Louisiana’s Program for the Improvement of In- 
struction, Its Possibilities and Problems.” Dr. 
Murphy P. Rogers, Dean, Louisiana State Normal 
School, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
3:00- 3:30 “Evaluating the Work of the Schools.” Dr. Doak 
S. Campbell, George Peabody College for Teachers. 


ho 
35, 
i 


Elementary Principals Section 
Friday, April 7, 9:00 A.M. 
Loggia, Hotel Hermitage 


Presiding: GERALD L. BELL, Principal, McCallie School, 
Knoxville 
:00- 9:30 “Possible Functions of a Department of Elementary 
School Principals in a State Association.” Dr. 
Murphy P. Rogers, Dean, Louisiana State Normal 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
:30-10 :00 Business Session. 


\o 


© 


Elementary Supervisors Section 
Luncheon, Thursday, April 6, 12:30 P.M. 
Centennial Club, 128 Eighth Avenue, South 


Presiding: Mrs. Hittpa Roses CawTHoN, Chairman; 
RUTHLEE Moore, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. LUCILLE 
Brown, Secretary 
Welcome and Introductions: R. Lee Thomas, State Elementary 
Supervisor. 


MIss 
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ime x Dramatic Flattery 
Ci vee i" SSN for Fashion's Day 


E> J of Days 


Laser Mat Pectin 


Prettiness’ to charm admirers — beguiling 
trims to frame your face with loveliness . 

a captivating combination for your Easter hat. 
Straws and felts in a glorious array of colors 
and beloved black, gayly decked with veils, 
flowers, bows, streamers. 


Others $2 to $20 


\ 







AX 


vanity 


wan 


Millinery 
Second 
Floor 








Choose your 
S psig Shoes 


from these 2 famous makes 





Delson Shoes 
A.95 to 7.95 


Delson is the name in fashion that represents the utmost in 
distinguished footwear. You'll be enthralled with the fine 
marking of the different leathers. New Spring colors are 
Raspberry, Fresh Earth, Blue and Black Patent. 





tEEZ Shoes 
by Selby 6.50 


For every normal foot 
glamorous array of this famous, perfect-fitting footwear! 
Brilliant new styles for every occasion in fashion's newest colors 
—Blue and Japonica. In kid or patent. The new low prices 
head the list of matchless comparisons! 


for every hard-to-fit foot—a 


CASTNER-KNOTT CO. 
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“A Rich Life for Teachers.” Mrs. Charles C. Arbuthnot, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Western Reserve University. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Business Meeting: 

A. Report of Committees. 
B. Election of Officers. 
C. Announcements. 


Geography Section 
Room 200-A, Watkins Institute 


Presiding: H. Tuompson Straw, Associate Professor of 
Geography, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 


Friday, April 7, 9:00 A.M. 

9:00-10:00 “A Panel Discussion of a Unit of Work on Mexico.” 
Group of Intermediate teachers from the City 
Schools of Nashville. 

10:15 Adjournment. 

Maps offered by the publishers to meet the require- 
ments of the State of Tennessee for the elementary 
schools will be on display. 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Room 309, Watkins Institute 


2:00- 2:30 “The Evolution of Geography for the Past Half 
Century.” Dr. R. W. Johnson, Professor of Geog- 
raphy, State Teachers College, Memphis. 

2:30- 3:00 “Current Events—the Classroom Bogey-Bear.” Mr. 
Hubert A. Coleman, Instructor in Social Science, 
Peabody College. 

3:00- 3:30 “China and Japan—a Study of Contrasts.” Dr. 
William M. McGovern, Professor of Political 
Science, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


High School Section 


Auditorium, Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
712 Union Street 


Presiding: N. E. Honces, Principal, Science Hill High School, 
Johnson City 


Friday, April 7, 9:00 A.M. 


Theme: “Tennessee High Schools in Action with the Coopera- 

tive Study Standards.” 

9:00- 9:20 “The Cooperative Study Standards in Use at the 
Public County High School.” C. Carney, 
Principal, Isaac Litton High School, Davidson 
County. 

9:20- 9:40 “The Cooperative Study Standards in Use at the 
Private Secondary School.” George I. Briggs, 
Headmaster, Battle Ground Academy, Franklin. 

9:40- 9:55 “The High School Principal Prepares to Use Co- 
operative Study Standards.” W. H. Yarbrough, 
Principal, West End High School, Nashville. 

9 :55-10:20 “How the Cooperative Study Standards May Affect 
Tennessee High Schools.” R. R. Vance, Supervisor, 
Division of High Schools, Department of Educa- 
tion, Nashville. 

10:30 Adjournment. 





We take pride in calling to your attention the new 
book of a distinguished Tennessean—STANLEY 
FITZGERALD HORN. 


INVISIBLE EMPIRE 
Story of the Ku Klux Klan—1866-1871 
Published by MHoughton-Mifflin, April 4. Price 
$3.50. The only history available of the Old Klan. 
Previous Work 


The Boys’ Life of Robert E. Lee, Harper, $2.00. 
The Hermitage, Home of Andrew Jackson, Garrett 
and Massie, $3.00. 


R. M. MILLS BOOK STORE 


703 CHURCH STREET 
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Friday, April 7, 1:30 P.M. 


Theme: “The New Approach for the Parent-Teacher Program 

in High Schools, a Challenge and an Opportunity.” 

1:30- 1:50 “Progressive Practices for the High School P.-T. 
A.” Mrs. C. E. Rogers, President, First District 
P.-T. A., Johnson City. 

:50- 2:00 “Sullivan High School Makes a Discovery.” Mr. 
L. G. Derthick, High School Visitor, East Ten- 
nessee, Johnson City. 

:00- 2:30 Panel Discussion: “Youth Investigates the P.-T. A.” 

Sullivan High School Students, Directed by Mrs. 
T. D. Lacy, Teacher, Kingsport. 

2:50 “Call to Action by the State President.” Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, President, Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Arlington, 

2:50- 3:00 Election of Officers. 

3:00 Adjournment. 


_ 


Le) 


No 
sa 
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History and Social Science Section 
Room 309, Watkins Institute 


Presiding: JouHN A. Hoop, East Nashville High School, 
Nashville 


Friday, April 7, 8:30 A.M. 


:30- 9:30 “New Responsibilities—How Fast and How Far.” 
Dr. Erling Hunt, Head of the Department of the 
Teaching of Social Science, Columbia, University. 

9:30 Round Table Discussion. 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Room 309, Watkins Institute 
(Joint Session with Geography Section) 

2:00- 2:30 “The Evolution of Geography for the Past Half 
Century.” Dr. R. W. Johnson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Memphis. 

2:30- 3:00 “Current Events—the Classroom Bogey-Bear.” Mr. 
Hubert A. Coleman, Instructor in Social Science, 
Peabody College. 

3:00- 3:30 “China and Japan—a Study of Contrasts.” Dr. 
William McGovern, Professor of Political Science, 
Northwestern University. 


Saturday, April 8, 8:30 A.M. 


8:30- 9:00 “The Du Pont Experiment in Integration.” Mr. 
William Atkisson, Instructor in Social Science, Du 
Pont High School. 
9:00- 9:30 “Attitudes of Tennessee High School Seniors 
Toward the Church, the Home and the Law.” Dr. 
Dorman G. Stout, Professor of Sociology, East 
Tennessee Teachers College, Johnson City. 
9 :30-10:00 “Social Sciences—the Hub of the Curriculum.” Mr. 
. G. Derthick, High School Visitor, East Ten- 


io/<) 


nessee. 
10 :00-10:15 Business Session. 


Home Economics Section 
Main Dining Room, Noel Hotel 
Friday, April 7, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding: Miss Sue H. Taytor, Nashville 
9:00-10:20 Business Meeting. 
“Homes and Customs of Many Lands.” Miss Lucy 
Gage, Professor, Elementary Education, Peabody 
College, Nashville. 
10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 
12:30 Home Economics Luncheon — seventy-five 


cents. 
(Main Dining Room, Noel Hotel.) 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding: Miss MARGARET AMROSE, Assistant Director, Agri- 
cultural Extension Division, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
2:00- 2:45 “Home Economics Problems of State and National 
Interest.” 

Round Table Discussion. 

“Consumer Education.” George Wallace, Professor 
of Industrial Education, Mississippi State College. 
Round Table Discussion. 

Election of Officers. 


(75c) 


2 :45- 3:15 
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End Y our Hosiery Worries 
. . . With a Pair of Allen’s 


NON-RUN 


HOSE 


GUARANTEED NOT TO RUN... 
A NEW PAIR FREE IF THEY DO! 


So Sheer 
and Clear... 
Yet They 
Simply Won’t 


Run 





NO TENSION! 
NO PULL! 
NO GARTER STRAIN! 


LASTEX TOP 
HOSE 


Beautiful 3-thread sheers— 
with lastex tops that give 
you the “summer” comfort. 


Full length. 





Easter SHOE Headquarters 


The largest selection in town— gg 
glamour styles . . . at a moderate $ 
price .. . whirl pumps . . . Dutch 
debs .. . open toes... every new 


idea . . . Featuring Paris Fashions 


—nationally advertised to $2.99 
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We Invite 
Your Charge 
Account 


A 
Franees 
Dexter 


CLASSIC 
DRESS 


That is never outmoded 
. . . and knows no age 
limit. Beautifully tailored 
goof quality materials... 
* with jewel studs. . . . Black, 
Japonica, Wine, Navy, 
Powder, Green, Violet, and 
Rose. They're all one 
price . . . 


$12.95 


























We know all teachers cer- 
tainly dress smartly, but, 
we know too, they don't 
dress "'sissy'"—that is our 
reason for selecting this 
beautifully tailored combi- 
nation from our entire 
stock of brand new, crisp, 
Spring fashions 


Others $7.50 to $10 








Both Exclusive with Armstrong’s 


WE HEARTILY WELCOME ALL TEACHERS emmeeee—J 
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Industrial Arts Section 
Private Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 


Presiding: Mr. Paut BeEastey, East Nashville High School, 
Nashville 


Friday, April 7, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:10 Reading of minutes of previous meeting. 

9:10- 9:40 “Design for Industrial Arts.” M. F. Abt, Art De- 
partment, Memphis City Schools. 

9:40-10:10 “An Educator Looks at the Industrial Arts.” Dr. 
Charles W. Knudsen, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, George Peabody College, Nashville. 

10 :10-10:20 Appointment of nominating committee and announce- 
ments. 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 


Friday, April 7, 12:30 P.M. 
Joint Luncheon—Art Education and Industrial Arts (75c) 
Private Dining Room, Noel Hotel 


Friday, April 7, 2:30 P.M. 
Private Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 


2 :30- 2:45 Report of nominating committee. 

Election of Officers. 
:15 “The Philosophy of Industrial Arts.” L. L. Gore, 
Associate Professor of Industrial Education, George 
Peabody College, Nashville. 
“Arts and Crafts in the W. P. A.” Miss Vera 
Hoover, District Supervisor of Recreation, W. P. A. 
3:45- 4:00 Discussion and Business Meeting. 

4:00 Adjournment. 
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Intermediate Section 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 7, 8:45 A.M. 
Presiding: C. J. Huckasa, Brownsville 
(Joint Meeting of the Intermediate and Mathematics 
Sections) 


8 :45- 9:30 “What Should the Child Gain from the Study of 
Arithmetic?” Dr. R. L. Morton, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

9 :30-10:15 Discussion. 

10:15 Adjournment. 

12 :30- 1:30 Luncheon — Price, $1.00 — Presiding: Mrs. Annie 
Laurie Peeler, State Teachers College, Memphis. 
“The Value of Old Legends.” Mrs. Georgia Mc- 
Adams Clifford, President, American Association of 
Storytellers, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
Special Music. 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
(Joint Meeting with A. C. E. Section—See A. C. E. 
Program) 
Saturday, April 8, 8:30 A.M. 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Presiding: C. J. HucKaBA 
8 :30- 9:15 “Adapting the Curriculum to the Child.” Dr. Mildred 
Dawson, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
9:15-10:00 “Modern Methods of Reading Instruction.” Dr. 
Ullin W. Leavell, Peabody College, Nashville. 
10 :00-10:15 Business Session. 


Latin Section 
Clubroom A, Y. M. C. A. 


Presiding: Mrs. FRANcEs ALLEN Hoscoop, Central High 
School, Murfreesboro 


Friday, April 7, 8:45 A.M. 


8:45- 9:00 Introductory Statements and Appointments of Com- 
mittees. 
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Keep Up with the Times... 
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9:00- 9:20 “Scenes from the Aeneid.” Students of Mrs. R. B. 
Doud, Centerville. 

9:20- 9:50 “Vergil’s Interpretation of His Own Age.” Dr. 
Phillip Macon Cheek, State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro. 

9:50-10:15 “A Silver Age Estimate of Cicero.” Miss Sheila 
Aden, Whitehaven High School. 


Loggia, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 7, 12:30 P.M. 
(Joint Luncheon of Latin Section and Modern Language 
Section) 
Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Clubroom A, Y. M. C. A. 


2:00- 2:30 “The Latin Students’ Newspaper.” Miss Mary 
Walker, Isaac Litton High School, Nashville. 
2:30- 3:00 “Shall Two Years of Latin, One Year of French, 
and One of Spanish Constitute a Latin Major?” 
R. R. Vance, State Supervisor of High Schools. 
3:00- 3:30 “Attaining the Objectives of Education Through the 
Teaching of Latin.” Dr. Henry Markley Gass, 
University of the South, Sewanee. 
3:30- 4:00 Reports of Committees. 
4:00 Adjournment. 


Library Section 
Library, East Nashville Senior High School 
110 Gallatin Road 
Friday, April 7, 2:00-5:00 P.M. 


(Bus will be at rotunda of War Memorial Building at 1:30 for 
those wanting transportation direct to the High School. 
Special fare will be ten cents each way.) 

2:00- 2:15 Film “Overcoming the Limitations to Learning” 

will be shown through the courtesy of the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation. 
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2:15- 2:45 “Adventures of Being an Author.” Mrs. Caroline 
Dale Snedeker, Author and Lecturer, Bay St. Louis, 
Miss. Mrs. Snedker is well known for her books 
for young people. They include: “The Spartan” ; 
“Theras and His Town”; “Downright Dency”; and 
others. 

2:45- 3:05 “Federal Aid for Schools and Libraries.” Dr. Doak 
S. Campbell, Dean of the Graduate School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 

3:05- 3:20 “Implications of Federal and State Aid for School 
Librarians.” Miss Martha Parks, Director, Division 
of School Libraries, Tennessee. 

3:20- 3:30 Discussion. 

3:30- 3:45 Business Session. 

3:45- 4:00 Film will be shown again. Opportunity will be given 
to visit exhibits ““New Books for High School and 
Elementary School Libraries”; “Lists of Books for 
School Libraries”; “Sources for Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials.” 

4:00- 5:00 Tea will be served by the East Nashville High 
School Staff of Student Assistants. 
ba High School String Quartet will play during 
the tea. 


Mathematics Section 
Friday, April 7, 8:15 A.M. 

(Joint Meeting with Intermediate Section) 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
(See Program of Intermediate Section) 

Friday, April 7, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Shacklett’s Cafeteria 


Presiding: Mr. JoHN Draper, Clarksville 
Speaker: Dr. Wilson L. Miser, Head of Mathematics Depart- 
ment, Engineering School, Vanderbilt University. 
Dr. R. L. Morton of Ohio State University and Chairman of 
National Committee on Arithmetic will be our honor guest. 
All interested in Mathematics are invited. 
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List of Library Books 














| You are cordially invited to visit our Library Book Display 
| Room, which includes six thousand titles on Tennessee’s Approved 


172 SECOND AVENUE, NorTH 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 


At 




















Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Shacklett’s Cafeteria 


Presiding: Mrs. Joun B. Wuite, Central High School, 
Nashville 
Round Table Discussion—“Arithmetic As a Subject 
of Study in the Program of the High School.” 
Leader, Dr. R. L. Morton. 
3:00- 3:10 Business Session. 
3:10 Adjournment. 


Modern Language Section 
Clubroom B, Y. M. C. A. 


Presiding: C. HopGce Martues, State Teachers College, Johnson 
City 


Friday, April 7, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:10 Announcements—discussion of exhibits. 

9:10- 9:30 “French Influences on Modern English and Ameri- 
can Poetry.” Miss Katharine Clement, Lambuth 
College, Jackson. 

9:30- 9:55 “The Impressionism of Pierre Loti.” Dean Max- 
well Smith, University of Chattanooga. 

9:55-10:05 Discussion. 

10:05-10:15 Report of Tournament Committee. Dr. Helen Lacy, 
Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville. 

10 :15-10:25 Discussion. 

10:25 Adjournment for General Session. 

12:30- 1:30 Luncheon for teachers of classical and modern 
languages, sponsored by the Nashville Chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers of French. 
Loggia, Hermitage Hotel. Eighty (80c) cents. 
Make reservations with Miss Helen Bramwell, 1910 
Belcourt, Nashville. 

German songs, by students from the German Club of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

“Nationality and Nationalism—a Study of Language 
and Politics in Modern Europe.” Dr. William Mc- 
Govern of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

French songs, by students from the French Club of 
West End High School, Nashville. 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 


2:00- 2:15 “L’Espoir by Andre Malraux; a Contemporary 
Novel.” M. Le Grand Tennis, Bethel College, Mc- 
Kenzie. 

2:15- 2:40 “Jean Jacques Rousseau: The Musician.” Miss 
Elizabeth Anne Chitwood. Ward-Belmont School, 
Nashville. 

2:40- 3:00 “Chataubriand.” Dr. David E. Frierson, University 
of the South, Sewanee. 

3:00- 3:10 Discussion. 

3:10- 3:35 Spanish play, presented by students of Miss Evelyn 
Howington, East Nashville High School, Nashville. 

6:30 Annual banquet of the Tennessee Chapter of the 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
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Saturday, April 8, 9:00 A.M. 


Presiding: Miss ANNE ELIzABETH BaTTLE, West End High 
School, Nashville, Secretary 


9:00- 9:10 Election of Officers. 

9:10- 9:35 “The Place of Modern Foreign Languages in the 
Curriculum.” Dr. Doak S. Campbell, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville. 

9:45 Discussion. 

0:00 “Problems in Teaching English to Spanish-speaking 
Porto Ricans.” Senora Celia N. Griffo, San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 

10 :00-10:15 “A Contrast Between European and American Stu- 
dents as Viewed by a Native German in an Ameri- 
can High School.” Erich Westfield, West End 
High School, Nashville. 

10:15 Adjournment for General Session. 
12:00 Luncheon for the Tennessee Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Teachers of German. 


9 :35- 
9 :45-1 


Music Section 
Friday, April 7, 12:00 Noon 
Luncheon, Private Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Presiding: Miss CLEMENTINE MONAHAN, Memphis 


Price, seventy-five (75c) cents 


Physical Education Section 
Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 7, 7:30 A.M. 


7 :30- 8:30 Joint Breakfast—Athletic and Physical Education 
Section. 


Presiding: S. E. NELSON 

“Feasibility of Providing Full Time Secretary for 
T. S. S. A. A.” C. H. Moore, Superintendent of 
Schools, Clarksville. 

8:30- 9:30 Meeting with Tennessee High School Coaches As- 
sociation to hear talk by “Scrappy” Moore of the 
University of Chattanooga. 

9 :30-10:20 Plans for a Tennessee State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Presented by 
Professor A. W. Hobt, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

10:20 Business Session. 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Room 200-A, Watkins Institute Building 


2:00- 3:00 Joint Meeting of the Tennessee High School Coaches 
Association with the Physical Education Section. 
“Some Trends in Physical Education.” Dr. Frank 
S. Lloyd, New York University. 
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Manhattan Shop 


FAMOUS FOR DRESSES 
516 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn. 











COMPLIMENTS OF 
MONTGOMERY WARD 


Visit the 


RED ROSE SODA SHOP 
Cottage gg: 
Luncheon 
218 Sixth Avenue, North 




















Science Section 
Library, Y. M. C. A. 


Presiding: Miss CLtara DisHMAN, McKenzie 


Friday, April 7, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:20 “Science as an Integrating Factor in High School 
Education.” Mr. W. C. Ferguson, George Peabody 
College, Nashville. 

9:20- 9:40 “The Place of Health in the Science Program.” 
Dr. R. H. White, Coordinator of Health and Edu- 
cation, State Department. 

9:40-10:10 “Teaching Social Hygiene.” Dr. J. H. Williams, 
McKenzie. 

0:10-10:30 “Trends in Present-Day Science Teaching.” Mr. 
J. Steger Hunt, Central High School, Chattanooga. 

10:20 Adjourn for General Session. 
There will be a display of work done by high 
school and elementary school pupils throughout the 
state in the various fields of Science. This exhibit 
will be open to visitors between the hours of 12:30 
and 5:00. 


Friday, April 7, 1:30 P.M. 


1:30- 1:50 “The Effect of Senior Science on Other Science 
Courses.” Mr. C. A. Browning, Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville. 

1:50- 2:05 “The Chemistry Laboratory as a Place of Learn- 

ing.” Miss Ollie Green, Tennessee State Teachers 

College, Murfreesboro. 

“Demonstration of Polaroid.” Dr. H. A. Webb, 

George Peabody College, Nashville. 

2:35- 3:05 “The Science Teacher Visits the Parents.” Mr. 
Conrad W. Bates, Dickinson Junior High School, 
Chattanooga. 

3:05- 3:35 “Visual Education.” (Illustrated.) Mr. A. S. John- 
son, Kingsport. 

3:35 Business. 
Adjournment. 


—" 


mn 


2 :05- 2:3 


Special Education Section 
Auditorium, Sixth Floor, Cain-Sloan’s Department Store 
Friday, April 7, 9:00-10:20 A.M. 

Presiding: Miss Mary Martin, Teacher of the Deaf in the 
Memphis Public Schools 
“The Need for a State Program for Educating Exceptional 

Children in Tennessee.” Dr. Florence Essery, College of 
Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Discussion. 
Friday, April 7, 2:00-3:00 P.M. 
“Tennessee Looks Ahead in Special Education.” Mrs. Hazel C. 
McIntire, Supervisor of Special Education, Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


Discussion. 
Business. 


Tennessee Association of Teachers of 
Speech Section 
Assembly Hall, Noel Hotel 
Friday, April 7, 8:30 A.M. 
Presiding: Oscar E. Sams, Jr., Knoxville High School, 
Knoxville 
8 :30- 9:30 Registration. 
9:00- 9:10 The President’s Address. 
9:10- 9:20 “Interpretation: The Neglected Art.” Mrs. Clem 
Krider, Grove High School, Paris. 


9:20- 9:30 “Practicability of Radio in the Schools.” Russell 
Johnson, Technical High School, Memphis. 
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9:30- 9:40 “The Speech Teacher in the Community.” Miss 
Dorothy Kester, Milligan College. 

9 :40-10:00 “Speech as a Social Study.” Dr. Charles S. Pen- 
dleton, Professor of the Teaching of English, Pea- 
body College, Nashville. 

10 :00-10:20 Business Session. 

1. Reports of Committees. 
2. Election of Nominating Committee. 


Friday, April 7, 12:15 P.M. 


Presiding: Dr. Joun B. Emperor, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
12:15- 2:00 Luncheon. 
Scenes under direction of Miss Inez B. Alder, 
Nashville. 
“Elizabeth, The Queen,” West End High School, 
Nashville. 
“Cyrano de Berzerac,” Hume-Fogg High School, 
Nashville. 
“The Imaginary Invalid,’ East End High School, 
Nashville. 
Demonstration: Choric Reading; Direction of Miss 
Jennie Mai McQuiddy, Isaac Litton High School, 
Nashville. 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Hetene B. Hart, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 
Forum on the National Organizations: Their Purposes and Their 


Aid to Speech. 
1. Secondary Schools 


2:00- 2:15 “National Forensic League.” John R. Hovious, 
Central High School, Nashville. 

2:15- 2:20 Discussion. 

2:20- 2:35 “Photoplay Club.” Miss Corinne Gladding, Central 
High School, Memphis. 

2:35- 2:40 Discussion. 

2:40- 2:55 “Thespians.” Oscar E. Sams, Jr., Knoxville High 
School. 

2:55- 3:00 Discussion. 

2. Colleges 

3:00- 3:30 Forensic and Dramatic Organizations. Orville C. 
Miller, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

3 :30- 3:40 Discussion. 

3:40- 4:00 “What a State Speech Association Can Do.” Dr. 


Wilbur E. Gilman, President of Missouri Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech. 

4:00- 4:45 Business Session. 
Presiding: The Association’s President. 


Saturday, April 8, 8:45 A.M. 
Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
(Joint Meeting, Speech and English Sections) 


Presiding: E. G. Rocers, Principal, Smith County High School, 
Carthage 

8:45- 9:00 Report of Committee on Speech Education. Discus- 
sion led by O. E. Sams, President, Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech, Knoxville. 

9:00- 9:15 Report of Committee on Units for English Guide 
Book. Miss Jennie Mai McQuiddy, Isaac Litton 
High School, Nashville. 

9:15- 9:40 “Hearing and Seeing Ourselves.” Mrs. Julius 
Goodman, Member, City Board of Education, Mem- 
phis. 

9 :40-10:20 “Training in Communication; Our Joint Task.” Dr. 
Wilbur E. Gilman, Assistant Professor of English 
and Head of the Speech Division of the University 
of Missouri. 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 
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Be Sure to Visit... 
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The Largest Exhibit at the Convention 


on the 


MEZZANINE OF HOTEL ANDREW JACKSON 
Sponsored by 


The Nashville Products Company | 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 























The Tennessee Council of Teachers of 
English 


Auditorium, Watkins Institute 


” 


Theme: “The English Teacher in Relation to Community Life. 
Friday, April 7, 8:30 A.M. 


Presiding: E. G. RoGers, Principal, Smith County High School, 
Carthage 
Secondary Theme: “The English Teacher and the Native Culture 
of the Community.” 


8:30- 8:40 Appointment of Committees. 

8:40- 9:00 “Correlation of Folklore Study with the Curriculum 
of English.” Miss Frieda Johnson, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of the Teaching of English, Peabody College, 
Nashville. 

9 :00- 9:20 “Suggested Units of Folklore Study.” Miss Geneva 
Anderson, Treasurer, Tennessee Folklore Society, 
Maryville. 

9:20- 9:40 “Arousing Community Consciousness in Folklore 
Values Through the Schools.” Mrs. Neal Frazier, 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 

9:40-10:00 “An English Classroom Approach to Native Folk 
Music.” Charles F. Bryan, Music Director, Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 


10 :00-10:25 “Folklore in the English Classroom.” L. L. Mc- 
Dowell, President, Tennessee Folklore Society, 
Smithville. 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 


Secondary Theme: “The English Teacher’s Responsibility in 
Relation to a Traditional, Classical, and Literary Culture.” 


2:00- 2:20 “Developmental Reading in the Junior High School.” 
Miss Elizabeth McCain, Hollywood Junior High 
School, Memphis. 

2:20- 2:40 “Permanent Values to Be Gained from the Study 
of English.” Miss Maria Wynn, La Follette High 
School, La Follette. 

2:40- 3:00 “Permanent, Classical, 
Changing Curriculum.” 
High School, Henderson. 

3:00- 3:20 “Purpose of the 1939 English Curriculum.” Miss 
Eleanor Richmond, Humes High School, Memphis. 

3:20- 3:40 Report of Committee on Revising the English Hand- 
book. Dr. Roscoe E. Parker, Professor of English, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

3:40- 4:00 Business and Report of Committees. 


and Cultural Value in a 
Robert Liggett, Henderson 


Saturday, April 8, 8:45 A.M. 


Joint Meeting with the Tennessee Association of 
Teachers of Speech 
Presiding: E. G. Rocers, Principal, Smith County High School, 
Carthage 


8:45- 9:00 Report of Committee on Speech Education. Dis- 
cussion led by O. E. Sams, President, Tennessee 
Association of Teachers of Speech, Knoxville. 
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9:00- 9:15 Report of Committee on Units for English Guide 
Books. Miss Jennie Mai McQuiddy, Isaac Litton 
High School, Nashville. 

9:15- 9:40 “Hearing and Seeing Ourselves.” Mrs. Julius Good- 
man, Member of City Board of Education, Memphis. 

9 :40-10:20 “Training in Communication: Our Joint Task.” Dr. 
W. E. Gilman, Head of Speech Division of English 
Department, University of Missouri. 

10:20 Adjournment for General Session. 


Tennessee School Office Assistants Section 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Presiding: Miss JOSEPHINE Love, Chattanooga 
Friday, April 7, 12:30 P.M. 


12 :30- 1:15 Luncheon. 
Greetings—Miss Lura Belle Head, Nashville. 
Response—Mrs. Ann P. Boss, Chattanooga. 

1:15- 1:30 “Psychology of Meeting the Public.” Miss Maude 
Holman, Secretary, State Board of Education, 
Nashville. 

1 :30- 3:00 Business. 


Tennessee Students Home Economics 
Association 
Clubroom, Y. W. C. A., Fifth Floor 


Presiding: Miss Betty HoFstetter, Nashville 


Theme: “Occupations Open to Home Economists.” 
Friday, April 7, 9:30 A.M. 


9 :30-10 :00 Registration. 

10 :00-11:20 Business Session. 
“My Guidance Work at the Y. W. C. A.” 
Delight McGeath. 
“My Work as a Cateress.” Miss Arleen Ziegler. 
Miss Ida Anders—From the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Tennessee. 
Miss Jennie Mae Mitchell—Report of the American 
Home Economics Convention at Pittsburgh. 

11 :40-12:20 Round Table Discussions. 
Lois Inklebarger, Chairman of High School Section. 
Elgiva Summers, Chairman of College Section. 

12:30 Luncheon—sixty cents. 

Presiding: Miss Betty HoFstTetTeEr, Nashville. 
Program to be given by Home Economics Clubs of 
Knox County. 
Film, Playgrounds of Tennessee. Presented by Mr. 
John Caldwell from the Department of Conservation. 

3:00- 5:00 Tea at Peabody College. Peabody Home Economics 
Club as Hostess. 


Miss 
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WHITE 
Trunk & Bag Co. 


Everything in Handbags and Leather Goods 
609 CHURCH STREET 


NASHVILLE 




















Protect Y ourself from Loss... 


while you are disabled by Sickness or Accident with a 
Teachers Special Policy issued by the 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


(Over seventy-five per cent of the City of Nashville 
Teachers now insured with this Company.) 

Covers women just like men; no medical examination; 
house confinement not required; a plan to fit your need 
and purse. Benefits increased while in hospital. 


HOSPITALIZATION POLICY Only 75c a Month 


for those not desiring indemnity for loss of time. Covers 
expense of average hospital confinement. This Company 
was the first to issue such a policy. 

Inquiries Invited from Individuals or Groups 


J. 0. TANKARD INSURANCE AGENCY 


217 Cotton States Building Nashville, Tennessee 








TENNESSEE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Agricultural Section 
Friday, April 7, 12:15 A.M. 
Main Dining Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
12:15- 1:30 Joint Luncheon—Tennessee Vocational Education 


Association. Speaker, Dean Fred C. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Auditorium, Hume-Fogg High School 


Presiding: J. A. CONNER 
Secretary: H. G. Contry 
2:00- 2:25 “Cooperative Relationships.” G. E. Freeman, State 
Director of Vocational Education. 
2:25- 2:45 “Research for Teachers of Vocational Agriculture.” 
N. E. Fitzgerald, Head, Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Tennessee. 
2:45- 3:00 “How I Enroll and Conduct Part-Time Classes.” 
J. H. Clemmer, Vocational Agricultural Instructor, 


Benton. 
3:00- 3:15 “Tangible Results of Part-Time Work in My Com- 
munity.” H. C. Colvett, Vocational Agriculture 


Instructor, Crockett Mills. 
3:15- 4:00 Round Table Discussion. David Terry, Vocational 
Agriculture Instructor, Cookeville, Leader. 


Trades and Industrial Section 
Elks Club, 310 Sixth Avenue, North 


Presiding: C. O. Hottey, Director Vocational Training, 
Memphis City Schools 


Friday, April 7, 8:30-10:20 A.M. 


The Shortcomings of persons applying for work: 
Mr. Paul Jessen, Director of Tennessee State Employment 
Service, Nashville. 
Training the Vocation Division of the Public School System 
can give which will prepare youth to enter employment as 
seen by: 
Labor: Mr. Charles Maunsell, Member Educational Com- 
mittee, Tennessee State Electrical Workers Association, 
Nashville. 


Industry: Mr. Keith Harris, Personnel Director, Ross- 
Meehan Foundries, Chattanooga. 
Discussion Leader: Mr. C. E. Rakestraw, Southern Re- 
gional Agent for Trade and Industrial Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington. 


Friday, April 7, 12:15 A.M. 
Main Dining Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


12:15- 1:30 Joint Luncheon—Tennessee Vocational Education 
Association. Speaker, Dean Fred C. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


Friday, April 7, 2:00-4:30 P.M. 
Elks Club, 310 Sixth Avenue, North 


Apprenticeship Training in the Skilled Trades: 
From the viewpoint of labor: Mr. Gerald Foley, President, 
Tennessee State Federation of Labor, Nashville. 
From the viewpoint of Industry: Mr. J. S. Queener, Employ- 
ment Supervisor, E. I. Du Pont De Nemours and Company, 
Old Hickory. 
From the viewpoint of the Public Schools: Mr. Ernest C. 
Ball, Superintendent of Schools, Memphis. 
From the viewpoint of the State Department of Labor: Mr. 
S. E. Bryant, State Commissioner of Labor, Nashville. 
From the National Point of View: Mr. Fred Erhar, Senior 
Field Representative, Southern States Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship. 
Discussion Leader: Mr. C. E. Rakestraw, Southern Regional 
Agent for Trades and Industrial Education, U. S. Office of 
Educational Division of Vocational Education, Washington. 


Breakfasts 


Phi Delta Kappa Breakfast—Andrew Jackson Hotel, Friday, 
April 7, 7:30 A.M. Price, fifty (50c) cents per plate. Com- 
missioner B. O. Duggan, speaker. 

Milligan College Alumni Breakfast—B & W Cafeteria, Private 
Dining Room, Third Floor, Saturday, April 8, 7:30 A.M. 
(Make reservations with Mr. R. B. Lappin, Central High 
School, Savannah, Tennessee.) 

S. T. C. Alumni Breakfast—Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
roa April 8, 7:30 A.M. Price, fifty (50c) cents per 
plate. 


Dinner 


Middle Tennessee Education Association (Executive Committee 
and Chairman of Divisions Middle Section T. E. A.)—Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, Thursday, April 6, 6:00 P.M. 














Refreshments — Novelties — Candies 








Seventh Avenue, at Church Street 
2906 


Y WC A CAFETERIA 
211 Seventh Avenue, North 


A GOOD SCHOOL 


Modern Courses—Capable Teachers—Good 
Quarters—Dependable Placement Service 


Nashville Fall’s Business College 
One Block from War Memorial Accredited by The National Association of 
Auditorium Accredited Commercial Schools 


Nashville 





Eighth and Broadway 
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Convention Speakers 


* MRS. GEORGIA McADAMS CLIFFORD, author, instructor, and lecturer, 
has been appropriately called “Queen of All Storytellers.”” President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Storytellers, she has delighted audiences at state teachers con- 
ventions in five states with her story-lectures, and for three years has been a popular 
radio performer on Stations KMOX and KSD in St. Louis. She holds the somewhat 
rare position of instructor in storytelling and verse speaking choir work at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis and for several summers has been an instructor in the 
famous Summer School of Dramatics at Chautauqua, New York. Mrs. Clifford is 
also an accredited member of American Penwomen, president of the St. Louis 
Storytellers, and secretary-treasurer of the Society of St. Louis Authors. 

Addresses: General Session (War Memorial Auditorium), Thursday, April 6, 
7:30 P.M., “The Pass-word.” Intermediate (Hermitage Hotel, Main Dining Room), 
Friday, April 7, 12:30 P.M., “The Value of Old Legends.” 


* DR. JAMES SHELBY THOMAS, president of Clarkson College of Technology, 
Potsdam, New York, and president of the Chrysler Engineering Institute, Detroit, 
Michigan, has delivered 375 commencement addresses, some 1,800 addresses to high 
school assemblies, over 165 addresses before chambers of commerce and business 
organizations, and more than 225 talks to luncheon groups, state teachers associa- 
tions, and other organizations during the past thirty years. During his rich experi- 
ence he has been high school principal, college professor, college dean, district ex- 
aminer of public schools in Virginia, state high school inspector for Alabama, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, University of Alabama, state rural school super- 
visor for Virginia (the first such officer appointed in the United States), and chief 
economist of the Commonwealth and Southern Corporation. He is author of numer- 
ous books and magazine articles, and is famous throughout the nation for his rare 
wit, eloquent oratory, and profound philosophy. 

Addresses: General Session (Ryman Auditorium), Friday, April 7, 10:30 A.M., 
on “Culture and the Market Place” and the Administrators’ Banquet (Hermitage 
Hotel, Main Dining Room), Friday, April 7, 6:15 P.M., “Techniques and Tactics.” 
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PVR TOD. 


Teachers Official Tour to N. E. A. Convention 


BY THE CASSETTY WAY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, JULY 2-6, 1939 


Special car parties have been arranged leaving Nashville 8:00 P.M., June 21, seeing: 
St. Louis, Denver, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, and other points of interest. World’s famous 
Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, San Francisco convention and Golden Gate Exposition. 


POST CONVENTION TOURS 


Visiting Portland, Seattle, C. P. Steamer to Vancouver via Victoria, Lake Louise, Banff, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Zephyr to Chicago, returning to Nashville, Tennessee, July 13. 


OPTIONAL RETURN 


l. Via El Paso and New Orleans. 3. Via Portland, Seattle, Glacier Park, Chicago. 
2. Via Salt Lake City, Denver, Chicago. 4. Via Salt Lake, Yellowstone Park, Chicago. 


POOR ORT OR TT ee 


wT A 


POOR OR ORT ORO RT OR TT PTT E DTT ODT OD YT Oo hy 


SPALL DO SOL a 


For Details and Rates Inquire of 


TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU 
W. M. CASSETTY, JR. 
810 Broadway Nashville, Tennessee Phone 6-3416 





** Travel the Cassetty Way’’ 
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* MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT (Mrs. Charles C. Arbuthnot) is associate professor 
of education, School of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
She has degrees both from the University of Chicago and Columbia University. Her 
work has always been in the field of teacher training, with special emphasis on 
English in the elementary schools. For nine years she was instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Summer School, and she has lectured on various phases of English 
throughout the country. She established nursery schools in Cleveland and has 
devoted time and many articles to forwarding this movement. For two years she 
carried demonstration literature periods by radio with some 2,000 Cleveland chil- 
dren. Mrs. Arbuthnot is review editor of children’s books for Childhood Education 
and frequent contributor of articles. She has also written for the Elementary English 
Review and Parents Magazine. She is a member of two honor fraternities, Phi 
Beta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta. 

Addresses: Elementary Supervisors Section (Centennial Club), Thursday, April 
6, Luncheon Meeting, “A Rich Life for Teachers.” Joint meeting, A. C. E. and In- 
termediate Sections (War Memorial Auditorium), Friday, April 7, 2:30 P.M., “New 
Ways with Poetry.” A. C. E. Section (War Memorial Auditorium), Friday, April 7, 
9:20 A.M., “Literature in Relation to Reading.” 


* DR. ERLING M. HUNT, professor of history and head of the department for 
the teaching of social sciences, at Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
recommended to the T. E. A. program committee by Dr. Fremont P. Wirth as being 
a dynamic speaker and one of the greatest leaders in the field of social science. He 
is editor of Social Education and for a number of years has been prominent in the 
activities of the National Council for the Social Studies and the Middle States As- 
sociation of History and Social Science Teachers. His teaching experience has been 
received in the famous Horace Mann School for Boys, the Scarborough School, 
Scarborough on-the-Hudson, and Teachers College, Columbia University. He has 
traveled extensively in Europe, Australia, and New Zealand, and has lectured in 
practically every section of the United States. 

Addresses: History and Social Science Section (Watkins Institute, Room 309), 
Friday, April 7, 8:30-9:30 A.M., ‘““New Responsibilities—How Fast and How Far.” 
Administrative Section (Medical Arts Building Auditorium), Friday, April 7, 2:25- 
2-45 P.M., “Better Teaching—and the Administrators Behind It.” 
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j SEEK OUT new horizons this Nowhere is travel more 
} year. Discover a great new exhilarating, nowhere less 



















travel experience: the Soviet 
Union! A thrilling land— 
vivid color, dynamic pro- 
gress, brilliant achievement 
and scenic grandeur, in a 
mighty panorama. From 
bustling Baltic ports, down 
the epic-making Volga, over 
to the Black Sea—a glori- 


expensive. For all-inclusive 
rates give youcompletetour- 
transportation in the USSR, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing 
cars and guide-interpreter 
service, ALL for only $5 a day, 
$8 tourist, $15 first class. Don’t 
delay your plans: for infor- 
mation on Intourist’s 23 











ous sweep of cultural, in- itineraries, write for illus- 
dustrial and social advance! trated booklet 60-B. 


SEE INTOURIST OR 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





ALL-UNION AGRICULTURAL 
EXPOSITION 


opens Moscow, Aug. 1st, 1939. 

reatest exposition in Soviet bis- 
tory 353 acres devoted to USSR’s 
massiveachievementsin agriculture 





en Q y Into Inc. 
eeet yous NEW YORK: 545 Fifth Avenue 


§ moscow CHICAGO: 360 No. Michigan Ave. 
ERMINE LOS ANGELES: 756 So. Broadway 
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DUNN « ALLEN 





GOLDTHWAITE « POTTER 





Useful Mathematics 





Arithmetic, algebra, and intuitional geometry 
are presented in a simple but exact mathematical 
vocabulary that is easy to understand. A wide 
variety of not too difficult problems that include 
special problems in household arts for girls, special 
problems in manual arts for boys, and honor 
problems for additional work. 422 pages. 

A new WORKBOOK for Useful Mathematics 
provides more problems and projects, closely cor- 
related with the textbook. In preparation. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


RECENTLY ADDED TO STATE-ADOPTED LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 
FOR COURSE IN GENERAL MATHEMATICS IN THE NINTH GRADE 





























* JOSEPH A. LEEDER comes to Tennessee from Ohio State University, where 
he has been professor of music education since 1927. In his teaching experience he 
has been a teacher of music in Michigan and a supervisor of music in California 
and Pennsylvania before teaching in the University of Alabama and the State 
Teachers College at La Crosse, Wisconsin. For five years he has been a judge at 
the Kentucky state music festival-contest, and his services are in demand for lectures 
and adjudication in all sections of Ohio. He is interested in the Appalachian Moun- 
tain balladry, and is coauthor with Miss Jean Thomas of a collection of ballads for 
school use which will be published by Silver Burdett Company in April, 1939. He 
was chairman of the National Music Teacher Education Committee from 1935 to 
1938, and has appeared on many programs of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. His chief interest is in teacher training. He addressed the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, Middle Section, on the subject of music integration in the 
schools in November, 1938. 

Mr. Leeder will direct the chorus in the music concert on Friday evening. 


* PROFESSOR EUGENE J. WEIGEL has been a member of the music department 
faculty at Ohio State University since 1929. Previously he was supervisor of in- 
strumental music in the public schools of Cleveland. He is an alumnus of Ohio 
State University and has also studied at Columbia University and at the Institute 
of Music in Berlin, Germany. At the university he is director of the symphonic 
band, the symphony orchestra, the football marching band, and the salon orchestra; 
has supervision over four R. O. T. C. regimental bands; and has charge of students 
majoring in instrumental music. At present he is acting chairman of the department 
of music, Ohio State University. Professor Weigel has also found time for numerous 
outside activities, including direction of the orchestra for Columbus civic opera 
presentations, management of the annual state high school band and orchestra con- 
tests, directing of the all-Ohio high school orchestra heard at the state teachers as- 
sociation meetings each winter, and the judging of music festivals in Ohio and 
near-by states. Professor Weigel will direct the state orchestra in its concert on 
Friday evening. 
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Barbizon Slips of Satin 


Seraphim ...... 1.98 


It is so important to have slips 
you can depend upon for 
active service. Barbizons wash 
easily, beautifully because of 
their superior tailoring. In 
two lengths, straight or four- 

gored, blush, white, petal pink, 
bluebell, navy or black. Sizes 
32 to 44, 31! to 39I/. 
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Good Form Is Necessary . . . 





Formfit Girdles .. .5.00 \\ 
Formfit Bras | 1.00 


Of all-importance today is your silhou- 


ae) 


ette. Formfits give you that lithe, 


Zi 
2 
tity 


titty 


slim look of youthfulness, for it is all 


Lldbee 


elastic, 2-way stretch with three bones 


MMU 


in front to prevent rolling. Sizes 26 


to 34. 


Formfit Bandeaux of lace mould and 


hold the contour of your bosom in 





youthful lines. 
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MAYFLOWER 


3.98 


Shirt Frock 


Smart, Fresh 


Trim, 


A wearable classic tailored with 


in marvel- 


the Mayflower touch 


which washes 


ous Chambray, 


like a handkerchief. 


In blue, 


rose, and beige with 


green, 


novelty 
belt of 


Sizes 12 to 20. 


shirt, 


striped 


white 


leather 


buttons and 


darker shades. 
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% DR. FRANK S. LLOYD, professor of education in New York University, served 
in the British army throughout the World War and was director of physical educa- 
tion, Y. M. C. A., in the Fourth Army Corps on the Rhine in 1918. Since that time 
he has held, both abroad and in the United States, various positions of prominence 
in his chosen field of physical education. His eminent success is attested by the 
numerous offices of honor and prominence which he holds; limited space permits 
enumeration of only a few of these: Research adviser to National Achievement 
Standards in physical education; member of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection; member of the National Executive Council of the Y. M. C. 
A.; member of research committee, American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; chairman of the seminar committee, American Camp- 
ing Association; member, committee on recreation planning for the 1939 World’s 
Fair; director, WPA project on safety research in education, New York state. 
Addresses: General Session (War Memorial Auditorium), Saturday, April 8, 10:30 
A.M., “Mechanics and Humanics.”’ Joint Meeting Coaches and Physical Education 
Sections (Watkins Institute, Room 200-A), Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M., “Some Trends 
in Physical Education.” Adult Education Section (B & W ‘Cafeteria Assembly Room), 
Friday, April 7, 9:15 A.M., “The Challenge of Recreation.” 


* DR. WILBUR E. GILMAN, associate professor of English, University of Missouri, 
has achieved national recognition in both the English and speech fields. His honors 
include: chairman, faculty committee on forensic activities, and chairman, forensic 
board, University ‘of Missouri, 1934-39; vice-president and chairman of curriculum 
committee of the Speech Association of Missouri, 1933-35; president, Speech Asso- 
ciation of Missouri, 1935-39; chairman, speech section of Missouri Academy of 
Science, 1934-36; chairman, committee on publications, National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, 1938 to present date. In addition to writing numerous reviews 
and articles in professional journals, he has prepared, in collaboration with Bower 
Aly and Loren D. Reid, two well-known books on public speaking: **A Course Book ) 
in Public Speaking” and “Principles of Public Speaking.” | 
Addresses: Speech Section (Noel Hotel Assembly Hall), Friday, April 7, 3:40-4:00 ) 
P.M., “What a State Speech Association Can Do.” Joint English and Speech 

Sections (Watkins Institute Auditorium), Saturday, April 8, 9:40-10:20 A.M., | 
“Training in Communication: Our Joint Task.” 
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® Balanced THE SERIES I 

The content is widely varied and the method Retail Price F 
sound and teachable. Teacher and pupil aids : 

are adequate and usable. There is perfect Fay Ah SE FER CED .« «+ «+--+ y 

balance in method and materials. Easy New Stories (First Reader)........ .51 C 

@® Easy Joyful Reading (Second Reader)........  .55 it 

In low and well distributed vocabulary burden, = New Trails in Reading (Third Reader)... .62 . 

in simplicity of composition, and in other ti 

elements which make for easy reading this Joyful Adventures (Fourth Reader)..... : on N 

cories is the leader. Treasure Chests (Fifth Reader).........  .75 S) 
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] ccak 50 | 

Selections throughout the series were chosen for OnE Se SNS Te ee, . 4 

their proven interest value. Their appeal is 

equally strong to both rural and urban children. ae pom re 
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% DR. MURPHY (PAT) ROGERS, dean of Louisiana State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, former state elementary supervisor, secretary of State Legislative 
Commission on Colleges and Secondary Schools and state director of the Curriculum 
Program in Louisiana, is largely responsible for the progressive curriculum work which 
has been in progress in his native state during recent years. He holds the Ph.D. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, and his dissertation, “A State’s Super- 
vision of Its Elementary Schools,” has won wide acclaim throughout the nation. In his 
college days Dr. Rogers was an outstanding athlete, and at present is one of the leading 
sportsmen of Louisiana. Dr. Rogers is unmarried. 

Addresses: Elementary Principals’ Section (Loggia, Hotel Hermitage), Friday, April 7, 
9:00 A.M., “Possible Functions of a Department of Elementary School Principals in a 
State Association.” Curriculum Section (Watkins Institute, Room 209), Friday, April 
7, 2:30 P.M., ‘Louisiana’ s Program for the Improvement of Instruction, Its Possibilities 
and Problems.” 


* ROBERT LEE MORTON, professor of education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
holds numerous honors in his chosen field of mathematics. He is a fellow in the A. A. A. 
S.; member of the N. E. A., Ohio State Teachers Association, Educational Research 
Association, National Society of College Teachers of Education, National Society 
for Study of Education, American Statistical Association, Sigma Xi, Phi Delta 
Kappa and Phi Beta Kappa; chairman of the National Council Committee on 
Arithmetic. His most recent publications are: Teaching Arithmetic in the Ele- 
mentary School, Volume I, Primary Grades (1937) and Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School, Volume II, Intermediate Grades (1938). Next month his third 
volume in the same series will come off the press. 

Addresses: Joint meeting of Intermediate and Mathematics Sections (Hotel Hermi- 
tage, Main Dining Room), Friday, April 7, 8:45 A.M., “What Should the Child 
Gain from the Study of Arithmetic?” Mathematics Section (Shacklett’s Cafeteria 
Clubroom), Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M., “Arithmetic as a Subject of Study in the 
Program of the High School.” 




















* GEORGE E. WALLACE profes- 


sor of industrial education, Missis- 


sippi State College, State College, pa SSSPS "UV ZZEZR 
Mississippi. 2-DAY ; 
Addresses: Commercial Section (An- ALL- EXPENSE 19m 


drew Jackson Hotel, Ballroom), Fri- 
day, April 7, 12:30 P.M., “Trends 
in Commercial Education.”” Home 
Economics Section (Noel Hotel, Main 
Dining Room), Friday, April 7, 2:45 
—," 


OTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Guaranteed / 





3-DAY 


= ALL-EXPENSE TOUR 





‘Consumer Education.” 
* FRED ERHAR, senior field rep- 


resentative, Southern States Federal 


3-Day Tour 


INCLUDES: 





Committee on Apprenticeship, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Address: Trades and Industrial Sec- 
tion (Elks Club, 310 Sixth Avenue, 
North), Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M., 
“Apprenticeship Training in the 
Skilled Trades.”” (From the National 
Point of View.) 


*xG. E. RAKESTRAW, Southern 
regional agent for Trades and Indus- 
trial Education, United States Office 
of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion Leader: Trades and In- 
dustrial Section (Elks Club, 310 Sixth 
Avenue, North), Friday, April 7. 
Morning and afternoon sessions. 


* DR. WILLIAM M. McGOVERN, 
professor of political science at North- 
western University, was born in Man- 
hattan forty years ago and started to 
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* Se gg transfer from Station to 
* One “Night in Hotel (Room Only, 


* One Admission Ticket to World's 

%& Gray Line Sightseeing Tour of 
New York <a 

% Admission Cs ayden Planetarium 
—OR N. Y. Museum of Science 
and Indust 

% Admission a 70-Story C.. me. 
Observatory Roof in Reckefelies 


* ete transfer from Station to 
*% Two Nights in Hotel (Room 
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THE NEW YORK PERSONAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
233 BROADWAY (Woolworth Building) 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Tel. COrtlandt 7-0273-4 


A. J. Parsons, Mgr. 


Associated with Independent Hotel Association 
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At your disposal, the unexcelled facilities of a great edu- 
cational institution—its libraries, laboratories, observa- 
tory, museums and recreational facilities. These factors, 
plus the great cultural advantages offered by Minneapolis 
and Saint Paul, combine to offer you attractions that are 
unique among American universities. 


MORE THAN 800 COURSES OFFERED 


leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees in Educa- 
tion. Special new courses and observation facilities for 











- Vacation Land 

/ beckons you with its 

“410,000 sparkling, 
_ cool lakes. Come to 
“*Minnescta and com- 


bine profitable study : : : 
with healthful recpea- elementary teachers in elementary rural, village, and city 
‘tion. More than £ positions; Tuttle Demonstration School; University High 


School—demonstration and practice school; curriculum 


‘beautiful lakes lie 
«within a 50 mile 

radius of the 

Minnesota campus. 


laboratory. New curriculum in radio education, visual 
education, adult education, safety education, progressive 
education. 

Complete offerings of old and new courses in administration, 
supervision, curriculum, methods, surveys. Kindergarten 
and primary education; courses for rural teachers, rural 
supervisors and county superintendents. All branches of 
secondary school education for academic and special sub- 


Summer Sports 
Canoeing, swim- 


ming, fishing, sailing, 


po sag iol anid smarey ject teachers are represented in the offerings; courses in 
al cnr tre pe igher education and teacher training for college teachers. 
alae es Pia ame Physical Education, Speech, Play Production, Art, Music, 


Painting, Sculpture, and hundreds of other courses are 
offered at the Minnesota Summer Session. 


A FACULTY OF 400 EDUCATORS 
Among them are men and women of national and inter- 


national reputation, including eminent visiting professors. 
The University Library of 1,000,000 volumes, one of the 


Rustic Cabins 
on picturesque lakes 
nestled amid wood- 
ed shores where you 
may relax on week 


- ends. Rentalsarelow.* finest in existence, will open for the entire session. 
Come with the : 
family, breathe the TWO TERMS 
fregrant ozone, and = June 19 to July 28—July 31 to Sept. 1 ts 
Sole talreen ig: Write NOW for Complete Bulletin 3. >. 


»eool nights. Yes, 


& sce Land is 
calli ‘ 
ee : saebar aA Address 
_— 1 Director of Summer 
Session 
664 Administration 
Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA 











travel when he was six weeks old. Amazon, dug up Inca remains in 
At sixteen he was a student in a Peru, penetrated the Forbidden City 
monastery in Kyoto, Japan, and be- of Lhasa in Tibet. He has written 
came a Buddhist priest. He went to many books, speaks twelve languages. 
Oxford University in 1917 and worked He was in Japan when the Japanese- 









his way through by teaching Chinese 
at the University of London. He 
arrived in Chicago as assistant cu- 
rator of anthropology of the Field 
Museum in 1927. Joined the faculty 
of Northwestern two years later, but 
in the meantime had explored the 


AG 


Chinese war started and immediately 
went to the scene of hostilities where 
he had many interesting experiences. 
Addresses: Modern Language Sec- 
tion (Hermitage Hotel Loggia), Fri- 
day, April 7, 12:30 P.M., “‘Nationali- 
ty and Nationalism—a Study of 





Language and Politics in Modern 
Europe.” Joint Meeting of History 
and Geography Sections (Watkins 
Institute, Room 309), Friday, April 
7, 3:00 P.M., “China and Japan—a 
Study of Contrasts.” 


* CAROLINE DALE SNEDEKER 
was born in the famous little town of 
New Harmony, Posey County, In- 
diana, and is a great-granddaughter 
of Robert Owen, the philanthropist 
and reformer. Although a graduate 
of the Cincinnati College of Music, 
Miss Snedeker has achieved her great- 
est fame in the field of writing. Her 
best known publications are: The 
Spartan, a story of ancient Greece, 
published in 1912 by Doubleday 
Page; Seth Way, a story of New 
Harmony; The Perilous Scab, a story 
of the Oracle of Delphi; Theras and 
His Town; Downright Dencey, a story 
of Nantucket Island; The Beckoning 
Road; The Black Arrowhead, a story 
of Long Island; The Town of the 
Fearless, a history of New Harmony, 
The Forgotten Daughter, the story of 
a Roman slave girl; and Unchartered 
Ways, a story of the earliest Quakers. 
Address: Library Section (East 
Nashville Senior High School Li- 
brary), Friday, April 7, 2:15 P.M.; 
‘Adventures of Being an Author.” 


* GRANT A. WADDLE, educa- 
tional manager of the American 
Crayon Company, is a graduate of 
the art department, Edinboro State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has studied at Boothbay 
Harbor Summer School and Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He has alsostudied 
and traveled extensively in Europe. 
He has delivered lectures on various 
phases of art and education in prac- 
tically every section of the country, 
and is nationally recognized as a 
leader in his field. He is a member of 
the Eastern Arts, Western Arts, and 
Southeastern Arts Associations and 
the art department of the National 
Education Association. 


* HAZEL C. McINTIRE, who di- 
rects the program of Special Educa- 
tion in the Ohio State Department of 
Education, will address the special 
education section of the Tennessee 
Education Association Convention on 
the subject, “Tennessee Looks Ahead 
in Special Education.” Mrs. Mc- 
Intire speaks from the viewpoint of 
one who has had wide experience in 
the field of special education for 
physically handicapped children. She 
has been in charge of the program of 
special education practically since its 
inception in the State of Ohio, and 
has spent many years in actual field 
work. 
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P.-T. A. Notes 


MRS. L. W. HUGHES 
President 
Arlington, Tennessee 


The Tennessee Convention 


Memphis, April 24-26 


Convention Theme—The Next Step 
in Parent-Teacher Progress. 

Time—April 24-26. 

Place—Memphis, Peabody Hotel. 

Headquarters—Peabody Hotel. 

National Representative—Mrs. John 
E. Hayes, Vice-President, Nation- 
al Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

Other Speakers — Marian Telford, 
Safety Chairman, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
Lena Madesin Phillips, President, 
International Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women. 
Visiting State Presidents—Missis- 
sippi, Mrs. Lawrence T. Lowrey; 
Georgia, Mrs. James S. Gordy; 
Florida, Mrs. Malcolm McClellan ; 
Utah, Mrs. L. K. Nicholson; 
Colorado, Mrs. M. E. Richards; 
California, Mrs. James K. Lytle; 
Arkansas, Mrs. Curtis Stout; New 
Mexico, new president to be elect- 
ed at April convention. 

State Speakers—Dr. B. O. Duggan, 
state commissioner of education; 
Dr. W. C. Williams, state commis- 
sioner of health; Dr. Maycie 
Southall, professor of elementary 
education, Peabody College ; Chris- 
tine Burleson, Johnson City ; Lau- 
rence Derthick, high school super- 
visor for East Tennessee; Ernest 
Ball, president, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association; Judge Camille 
Kelley, Juvenile Court, Memphis. 
The speaker of the Tuesday night 

program, Miss Lena Madesin Phil- 

lips, president of the International 

Federation of Business and Profes- 

sional Women, has as her subject, 

“Strange New World.” The address 

will be based on the rapid changes of 

the past five years both at home and 
in Europe; and the effect upon moral 
and ethical standards, popular ideals, 
and everyday living which have ac- 
companied these changes in all walks 
of society. In this address Miss 

Phillips will dwell especially upon 

the suspense in Central Europe, the 

Nazi treatment of the Jews, and 

other significant observations of the 

summer of 1938. 
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1939 COMPTON'S 


Ready to Answer 
Every School Question 


Teachers and pupils will find extensive new 
material on every branch of school work 
in the 1939 edition of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. . . 859 pages of new and re- 
vised material. ..295new pictures and color 
plates ... 88 pages added to the volumes. 


PICTOGRAPHS— IDEAS IN VISUAL FORM 


Compton Pictographs (new in this edition) 
are the greatest step in Visual Education 
since the invention of photography. 


Especially prepared for zest of an adventure story, 
H et gives etails pioneer 
Compton articles by Dr. fai y life, clothing, tools, 


Otto Neurath, world- food, 

famous social scientist and 

educator, they leave with the stu- 
dent a permanent ‘‘visual memory’’ of 
what he has learned in the social studies. 


WRITE T. B. Cockey, State Manager 
Hillsboro Court, Apt. E-1 
FOR FULL a ee 
PARTICULARS: 21st Ave., So., at Pierce Ave. 





Nashville, Tennessee 





( NEW MATERIAL LIKE THIS... ) 


Obtainable only in Compton’s 
CAN JAPAN CONQUER AND 
RULE CHINA? 400 million 
patient and determined peo- 

je versus a war machine. ... 

ew 33-page article gives 
complete and up-to-date “‘in- 
side view’’ on China. 


WHAT DOES CZECH SEIZ- 
URE ADD TO GERMAN RE- 
SOURCES? A clear account, 
with maps, of the German 
seizure of Czechoslovak terri- 
tory; of the racial, geographic, 
and historiccausesthatledu 

toit;and the resources oiuad. 


WHAT DOES AMERICA 
OWE TO THE PIONEERS? 
The sparkling neW 11l-page 
article on Pioneer Life has the 





homes, etc., that the 
new courses of study demand. 


DO YOU KNOW THE RULES 
THAT SAVE LIFE AND 
MINIMIZE INJURIES? 
Safety education is a ‘‘must”’ 
in the modern school, and 
emergencies are everyday 
events. The 1939 Compton’s 
condenses clear and exact 
First Aid directions and pic- 
tures into 5 pages for quick, 
Nswaacm reference. 











) , 
F. €. COMPTON & COMPANY . CHICAGO 








Educators Invited 

The Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers extends a cordial 
invitation to all educators in the state 
to attend the annual convention to be 
held in Memphis, April 24-26, at the 
Peabody Hotel. 

Mutual interest of educators and 
parents in developing well planned 
programs of home, school, and com- 
munity cooperation in dealing with 
children makes the state parent- 
teacher convention vital to both. 
There are several educators on our 


program and we hope they will be 
equally well represented in the dele- 
gate body. 

. 


A Simple Classification 


Professor—“Miss Gray, can you give me 
the three classifications into which men 
are divided?” 

Miss Gray —“Rich, poor, 
looking.” 

& 


“Which platform for the Boston train?” 

Porter—“Turn to the left and you'll be 
right!” 

“Don’t be impertinent, young man.” 

“All right, then, turn to your right and 
you'll be left!” 


and good 
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Exposition Buses 
Through the Fair 


Greyhound Super-Coaches . 
To New York City 


[The (| 
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10 TARDUG 


teNEW YORK 
WORLDS FAIR 


NEW WORLD begins this month... 
the “World of Tomorrow” at the New 
York World’s Fair! But you'll feel right at 
home in these strange, fantastic surroundings 





... for the best way to see the Fair is already 
familiar to you . . . Greyhound! By Super- 
Coach to New York for the Fair . . . by Ex- 
position bus through the Fair . . . and, of 
course, always at the lowest fare! Plan now 
to visit the Fair this summer . . . plan to save 


your spending money going by Greyhound! 


See Two Fairs on One a 95 
Don’t miss half the excite- 
ment... see both Fairs this 
summer. Greyhound offers 
you streamlined transportation to New 
York, to San Francisco and back home, 


crossing the continent by two different 
routes, at the all-time-low fare of $69.95. 


| PICTORIAL FOLDERS ABOUT THE FAIRS! 


Mail! this coupon today to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 527 N. Main 


Memphis, Tennessee, for complete information about routes. 


schedules, and low fares and a colorful descriptive folder, ‘To and Through 
the New York World’s Fair” 0, or “Golden Gate International Exposi- 


|. (Check the one you want.) 
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NASHVILLE HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Andrew Jackson 
Hermitage 
James Robertson 


Maxwell House 
Memorial Apt. Hotel 


Nash 
Noel 
Sam Davis 


Savoy 
Tulane 
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No. 234 American Unive Universal tablet arm { 


Scientifically seating the school plant 


T is universally recognized that the American Seating Com 


pany has been the dominant factor in the development and 


perfection of seating which is correct posturally, structurally 


and from the standpoint of design, economy and low mai 


tenance. 

This seating embraces every type for school uses, from 
kindergarten to college. Included are schoolroom seats and 
desks; chairs and tables for libraries and cafeterias; tablet 
arm chairs for lecture rooms; folding chairs for supplemen- 
tary seating. No matter what the requirement, the American 
Seating Company can serve you. We invite you to write us 
regarding your seating problems 

These offices maintain warehousing facilities 
for eal school — and equipment: 














